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Mr. C. JOHNSON asked what was the regular 
order of business. : ; 

The SPEAKER said that the business first in 
order was the motion of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Burke] to print 5,000 extra copies 
of the report of the select committee on the memorial 
of the memvers of the Rhode Island legislature. 

Mr. C. JOHNSON hoped it would be the pleas- 
ure of the House to commence the new year by 

aying a strict attention to the rules, and progress- 
ing with business in its regular order. In this way 
agreater amount of business could be done, and 
each subject would be reached in a proper time. 
He should insist henceforth on reserving the regular 
order of busness. 

Mr. TIBBATTS moved a suspension of the rules 
to enable him to introduce his bill and resolution; 
but the motion was rejected. 

Mr. DUNCAN asded leave to introduce a resolu- 
tion to repeal the hour rule; but the Chair ruled the 
motion to be out of order. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 
Mr. BELSER gave notice of his intention 


hereafter to ask leave to introduce a series of joint 
resolutions for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, in the following form: 


Preamble and joint resolutions for the anneration of the re 
public of Texas, to the United States of America. 


In view ofthe present peculiar situation of the republic of 
Texas, and the influence which she is destined, from her 
immediate location upon our western borders, and her inti- 
mate connection with the territory, population, and re- 
sources of the United States, to have upon our national se- 
curity, tranquillity, and commerce, we, the supreme legis- 
lative authority of the American Union, in order to secure 
the blessings of peace and ey to ourselves, and safe- 
ty, good government, and liberty to the inhabitants of 
Texas, do hereby adopt the following resolutions, annexing 
the said republic to the United States. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of .Imerica in Congress assembled, That, with 
the consent of the authorities of Texas, so much of the ter- 
ritory as rightfully belongs to the said republic, be, and the 
same is hereby, annexed to the United States, and made one 
of the territories of the same, under the name of ‘‘the Ter- 
ritory of Texas.” 

2. And be it further resolved, That, as soon as jurisdiction 
over the territory of Texas shall be obtained by the United 
States, as herein provided, the President of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to take immediate posses- 
sion of the same; and until other provision be made by Con- 
gress to establish therein a temporary government upon the 
principles regulating other territories of the United States, 
so faras the same may be applicable; and the military, civil, 
and judicial powers are hereby vested in such authorities as 
he may establish in pursuance of this resolution for the pro- 
tection und maintenance of the inhabitants of the said ter- 
ritory inthe full enjoyment of their liberty, property, and 
religion. 

3. Ind he it further resolve?, That these resolutions are 
hereby declared to be the fundamental law of annexation be- 
tween the United States and Texas, so soonas they shail be 
concurred in by both governments; and that if any dispute 
shall thereafter arise with any foreign power respecting any 
boundary of Texas, the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized to open all necessary negotiutions for the 
settlement of the same upon just and honorable terms, sub- 
Ject to the ratification of this government. 

A. snd be it further resolved, That if, during the pendency 
of these propositions, any attempt shall be made by any for- 
eign power to occupy by military force, or to invade any 
ey ofthe said republic of Texas, or to harass or destroy 
ier Commerce, the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized and directed to afford protection to the same; 
and for that end may employ such parts of the military and 
naval power of the United States as may be necessary. 

5. sdnd be it further resolved, ‘That as soon as these resolu- 
tions shall have passed the Congress of the United States, 
and been approved by the President, he shall forthwith 
transmit a copy of the same to the government of the repub- 
lic of Texas for its concurrence. 


RHODE ISLAND MEMORIAL. 

The CHAIR announced, as the regular order of 
usiness, the resolution of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Burxe] to print 5,000 extra copies 
of the report of the select committee on the memo- 
= of the members of the Rhode Island legisla- 
ure. 

Mr. BURKE modified his resolution by inserting 
10,000 copies of 5,000, and also inserting a provi- 
sion for printing the minority report. Mr. B. then 
called for the previous question. 

Mr. C. JOHNSOD hoped his friend from New 

ampshire would not, substitute 10,000 copies for 
5,000. If bo, be would vote against it. 


Mr. BURT moved to lay the motion to print on 
the table. 
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Mr. BURKE called for the yeas and nays; which 
being ordered, resulted in yeas 78, nays 100, as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Arrington, Ashe, Baker, 
peng ses A. Black, Brengle, Buffington, Burt, Car- 
roll, Clinch, Clingraan, Coles, Collamer, Cranston, Cross, 
Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Deberry, Dellet, 
Dickey, Elmer, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Goggin, 
Willis Green, Grinnell, Edward 8. Hamlin. Haralson, Kar- 
din, Harper, “adson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Cave 
Johnson, Periey B, Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. 
King, Mcllvaine, Marsh, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. 
Morse, Moseley, Newton, Paterson, Peyton, Phenix, Pol- 
lock, Elisha R. Petter, Pratt, Preston, Ramsey, Rayner, 
Charles M. Reed, Rockwell. Rogers, Sample, Schenck, 
Senter, Severance, Simpson, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Stephens, Summers, Thomastae, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, 
Vanmeter, Wethered, John White, Winthrop, and Wood- 
ward—78. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Benton, Bidlack, 
James Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brod- 
head, Aaron V. Brown, Burke, Carpenter, Shepherd Cary, 
Catlin, Reuben Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Chap- 
pell, Clinton, Cobb, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davis, 
Dawson, Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dun- 
can, Dunlap, Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, 
Fuller, Byram Green, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Hammett, 
Hays, Heniey, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, MHubard, 
Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, Jameson, George W. 
Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, Labranche, Leon- 
ard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, MecCauslen, MeClernand, 
McConnell, McDowell, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, 
Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Emery D. Petter, Purdy, 
Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Roberts, 
son, Russell, St. John, Thomas H. Seymour, Simons, 
Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Stetson, John 
Stewart, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, Thomp- 
son, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wheaton, 
Benjamin Whie, Williams, Joseph A. Wright and Yost 
—100. 


So the motion was not laid on the table. 


After a few words between Mr. C. JOHNSON, 
Mr. BURKE, and the SPEAKER— 
The vote was taken on seconding the demand 


for the previous question; and 64 voted in the affir- 
mative. 


Mr. BURKE called for tellers; and Messrs. Grin- 
NELL and HaraLson were appointed; and they re- 
ported 69 in the affirmative, and 77 in the negative. 

So there was not a second. 

Mr. BURKE then modified his proposition, so as 
to make it a resolution to print 5,000 copies; on 
which he moved the previous question; and on this, 


After a few words from Mr. ELMER and Mr. 
BURT— 


The vote was taken by Messrs. Burke and Bren- 


GLE, as tellers; and they reported 76 in the affirma- 
tive, and 68 in the negative. 
So there was a second to the previous question. 
The main question was next ordered to be put. 
Some conversation ensued between Messrs. W IN- 
THROP, SAMPLE, BURKE, the SPEAKER, 
and others, as to the matter which the resolution 
would cover; and it was explained to be the majori- 
ty and minority reports, together with the accom- 
panying documents. 
The yeas and nays were demanded and ordered 
on the adoption of the resolution, and resulted: 
yeas 102, nays 80, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Benton, Bidlack, 
James Black, Blackwell, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, 
Aaron V. Brown, William J. Brown, Burke, Caldwell, 
Carpenter, Jeremiah E. Cary, Shepherd Cary, Catlin, Chap- 
pell, Clinton, Cullom, Dana, Daniel, John W. Davis, Daw- 
son, Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, 
Ellis, Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller, B. Green, 
fale, Hannibal Hamlin, Henley, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, 
Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Andrew Kennedy,Preston King, Labranche, Leonard, 
Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, MeCauslen, McClernand, McDow- 
ell, Mathews, Joseph Morris, Isaac E. Morse, Norris, Owen, 
Parmenter, Payne, Pettit, Emery D. Potter, Purdy, Rath- 
bun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Roberts, Robinson, 
Russell, St. John, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, 
Simons, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, Steteon, 
John Stewart, Alfred P. Stone, Strong, Sykes, Taylor, 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, Wentworth, Wheat- 
on, Benjamin White, Williams, Joseph A. Wright, and 
Yost—102. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Arrington, Baker, Bar- 
ringer, Belser, Edward J. Black, Brengle, Milton Brown, 
Buffington, Bart, Campbell, Carroll, Clinch, Clingman, Coles, 
Collamer, Cranston, Cross, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Richard 
D. Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Fish, Florence, Foot, 
Giddings, Goggin, Willis Green Grinnell, Edward 8. Ham- 
lin, Haralson, Hardin, Harper, Holmes, Hudson, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, John P. Kennedy, 
Daniel P. King, McConnell, McIlvaine, Marsh, Edward J. 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Newton, Paterson, 
Peyton, Phenix, Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Pratt, Preston, 
Ramsey, Rayner, Charles M. Reed, Rockwell, Rogers, 
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Sample, Schenck, Senter, Severance, Simpson, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Summers, Thomasson, Tiklen 
Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Wethered, John White, Wino 
throp, and Woodward—s. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARDIN, from the Post Office Committee, 
rose, and said he yjshed to call up the post-office 
bill, and would therefore move 

The SPEAKER observed that the question now 
pending was upon agreeing to the resoluuions re- 
ported by the committee. 

| Nore.—These resolutions were reported by M) 
Burke, chairman of the select committee on this 
subject, at the last session of Congress; and, on his 
motion, at that time, their further consideration ‘was 

yostponed until the first Monday in Deceniber, ult. 

‘hey have not been reached for action at the pres- 
ent session. 

Mr. ELMER called for the reading of the rese- 
lutions; which were read. 

Mr. ELMER remarked that he had had no expeet- 
ation that the important question involved in the res 
olutions was to come betore the Hlouse 1 this uner- 
pected manner; and he was not prepared to disctiss 
them as he would wish to. But he 
sent, as a member of this body, that they should 
pass to a vote in this House without expressing his 
opinion upon them. He thouglit, when principes 
were presented for adoption by the House, (as 1) 
the present case) which struck at the foundation of 
government, that they should weigh them word by 
word, and letter by letter, before they adopted thet! 
In his opinion, no proposition had been made to this 
House since he had had the honor of a seat in this 
body—none could be at any time presented —more 
important than those now presented through this 
committee. 

In regard to many of the resolutions he had no 
objection. They announced simple acknowledged 
principles. But when they considered them alio- 
gether, and applied them to the particular case to 
which they were applied by the committee, Mr. E. 
apprehended that they taught most erroneous doc- 
trines—doctrines which might be considered by the 
committee true democratic principles; but which, he 
ventured to say, with all respect to them, were jacob- 
inical doctrines. They were not democratic doc- 
trines. What were the principles announced here? 
Why, not only that the people were sovereign, (which 
they all ackiewietiged) but that they had the right 
to form their own government in their own manner; 
but further, that upon principles recognised by the 
constitution itself, persons calling themselves “the 
people,” may put forward and adopt which they are 
pleased to consider amendments to the existing gov- 
ernment of the State; and that contrary to the will 
of the existing government of that State. The mere 
fact that these persons are thus forming a new goy- 
ernment, provided it shall — to be probable that 
the constitution has been adopted by a majority of 
the people of the State 

My. BURK E interposed, and asked lea € to cor- 
rect the gentleman on a point of fact. He was un- 
derstood to say, that instead of its being probable, 
as the gentleman had represented, it had been proved 
to be a positive fact, that the constitution had been 
adopted by a large majority of the inhabitants of 
Rhode Island, not only of the non-freeholders but of 
the freeholders. 

Mr. ELMER resumed. He was aware that the 
committee had put forth that statement; but he ask- 
ed how there could be, in any case, more than a 

robability of the fact that a majority of the people 
had adopted a constitution, as it was to be ascertain- 
ed in no authentic form? This was the diffieulty— 
that there was no mode pointed ont by any law, 
constitution, or authority known to our laws, by 
which the fact was to be ascertained, whether a ma- 
jority of the people had adopted a constitution or 
not. Then, I say, it can be at most but # proba- 
bility, and a probability which every individual cit- 
izen is asked to determine for himself; and having 
determined it, it was to be considered as a constitu- 
tion adopted by ee 
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Now Mr. E. could never sanction such principles. 
He that the people were supreme; that they 
had the right to form their own governments; and 


he agreed further that, in extreme cases, the people 
had the right to form new constitutions contrary to 
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the will of the existing governmtnt. But what he 
contended was, that this Wes the right of revolution, 
and nothing else—not a legal or a constitutional 
right. The mistake of the committee was, that they 
treated this right as a legal, constitutional right. 
The gentleman (Mr. Burke] says that it is a sove- 
reign riptit. I ask the gentleman (said Mr. E.) how 
sovereignty is exercised, but by constitutional forms 
or by revolution? It could only be exercised in these 
two ways. Now, if this committee had set forth the 
proposition that the people of Rhode Island, feeling 
themselves aygrieved by the government existing 
there, had the right to rise up in arms arainsi the 
government and subvert it by ftvolutinn, he had no 
objection to grant that right, if they regarded Rhode 
Isiand independent of uve United States. He de- 
nied that its inhabitants had even any right of revo- 
lution, now that the State was a part of the govern- 
ment of the United States. That right had been 
surrendered: the people of Rhode Island, by be- 
coming & party to the government of the United 
Statice, had agreed that that government might be 
€s“rcised to put down revolution; and thus they had 
restricted their naturel right of revolution. And 
Mr. E. held that the President of the United States 
had the perfect right to call out the military force of 
the Union, to suppress and put down a revolution, 
i in his judgment it was deemed necessary. 

‘The morning hour here expired, and the subject 
was laid over. 


Un motion, the SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following communications lying on the Speak- 
er’s table: ' 


1. A lettér from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to a resolution of the 26th inst., 
a report relative to the survey of the harbor of Du- 
buque, in Iowa; and a report in relation te the con- 
struction, and improvement of certain roads in said 
Territory of lowa. 

IL. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting, in answer to a resolution of the 26th ultimo, a 
report in relation to a survey of a route from Green 
Bay, in Wisconsin, to Copper harbor, in Michigan. 

Iil. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting, in obedience to a resolution of the House of the 
23d ult.,a report in relation to the application of 
James Green, for a pension as a midshipman in the 
navy during the war of the revolution. 

LV. A report from the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, in compliance with 
provision of law, giving the names of the clerks and 
other persons employed in his office. 

V. A letter from the acting Secretary of the Na- 
vy, in answer to aresolution of the House of the 
23d ult., as to why a report of commissioners to 
make experiments of inventions designed to prevent 
the explosion of steam Boilers has not been pub- 
lished. 

All which were laid on the table, and ordered to 
oe 

!. A letter from the -Postmaster General, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to requirement of the law of 
July 2, 1836, changing the organization of the Post 
Office Department, the estimates for the mail ser- 
vice for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1845. 


Which was referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and ordered to be printed. 

The following bills and resolution from the Sen- 
ate were taken up, twice read, and appropriately re- 
ferred: 

An act for the relief of William Rich. 

An act for the relief of William Russell and oth- 
ers. 
A resolution in favor of David Shaw and Solo- 
mon T. Corser. 


REDUCTION AND GRADUATION. 


On motion of Mr. HOUSTON, the rules were 
suspended, and the House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Cave Jonnson in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill to reduce and graduate the 
prices of the public lands in favor of settlers and 
cultivators, 

Mr. THOS. SMITH was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HARDIN and Mr. SCHENCK made un- 
successful appeals to Mr. Smirn_ to yield the floor, 
to move the consideration, Mr. H. of the post-office 
bill, and Mr. S. of the bill for the continuation of 
the Cumberland med. 

Mr. SMITH proceeded to address the committee. 
He remarked that he had moved that the commitiee 
rise, when this bill was last under consideration, 
not for the purpose of making a speech; nor did he 
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at present intend to detain the committee with any 
protracted remarks. 

Mr.S. referred to the provisions of this bill—to the 
four degrees of graduation, running from $1 25 cents 
down to 26 cents per acre for actual settlers, after 
the land has been in market twent years, &c., and 
said it appeared to him that the policy of graduatin 
the price of the public lands was reasonable an 
right. He sustained the principle of the bill, al- 
though it would produce a very considerable change 
n the policy of the government with reference to 
the disposition of the public lands. He noticed the 
proposition introduced by Mr. Tuomasson as a 
substitute for the bill, which was to give to certain 
individuals, to all persons, a certain quantity of 
land. Mr. 8S. was in favor of this proposition. 
Notwithstanding the gentleman was serious, as he 
had no doubt, in his proposition, Mr. S. suspected 
the quarter from whence it came. He suspected 
that it was intended as an opposition proposition to 
the bill before the House, and hence he was in hope 
that it would not be introduced as a ryder, or as a 
substitute for this bill; but he did desire to see 
the principle introduced by way of amendment to 
the bill. However, it appeared to him that the 
gentleman had not well considered the subject when 
he proposed that every person who might be desti- 
tute should take lands—a certain quantity. This 
would include the black man; and he had no idea 
that the gentleman from Kentucky intended to make 
provision for those who, in the southern States, 
might see fit to let loose their slaves, that they 
should be allowed to go on to our public lands and 
take a certain quantity. However, to the principle 
that the government should give to those destitute, 
of the public lands, he had no objection whatever. 
He believed that the public domain belonged to the 
cultivator of the soil—to those who went forward 
into the wilderness and subdued and transformed 
the wilderness into the fruitful field. 

As he had but a few remarks tc make on the sub- 
ject, and did not desire to detain the committee long, 
he would call their attention to the objections that 
had been urged against this bill by those opposed to 
it. It had been resisted on two grounds, which he 
would now proceed briefly to notice. It had been 
asserted, on the other side of the house, that the 
adoption of this measure would have the tendency 
to reduce the revenue derived from the sales of the 
public lands, and that it would operate as a reduc- 
tion of the price of all of the public lands. Now 
he thought that these objections were wholly unten- 
able. if the people inclined to purchase public 
lands for speculation, would stand off from the pur- 
chase of the public lands until they should fall to 
any of the reductions named in the bill, there might 
be some force in the argument. But it was not so: 
the history of the sales of the public lands showed 
entirely a contrary result. Speculators were always 
the first in the market, selecting and picking out the 
good lands, and they were always the first to make 
purchases. So far from the objection being a sound 
one, he was satisfied that any reduction which Con- 
gress could make by the provisions of this bill 
would bring more lands into the market, and that, 
under this system of graduation, lands would be 
sold that cannot be sold at all under the present 
system. ‘This led him to speak of his own district, 
and the kind of lands there remaining unsold. He 
resided in one of the oldest land districts in Indiana, 
and there remained unsold in it half a million of 
acres that have been in the market, some of them 
twenty, and some of them thirty years. They 
have been picked and repicked, till what was left 
was mere refuse land, which would never be pur- 
chased, either by cultivators or speculators, at the 
present prices. 

It would, indeed, be a bad speculation to purchase 
such lands, for they could neither be sold at a profit, 
nor reward with adequate returns the to | of the cul- 
tivator; yet there were many individuals who would 
gladly purchase them ata reduced price, for the 
sake of adding to the farms they already possess. 
If these lands were brought into market at prices 
proportionate to their value, they would bring 
something into the public treasury; but, as it is, 
they would not sell at ail. The actual settlers and 
cultivators of the West looked upon it as exceed- 
ingly unjust that these lands should be held up by 
the government at the same prices as lands of the 
best quality. Such was the condition of the land 
district in which he lived, and he apprehended that 
the same state of things existed in other States. 
He was satisfied, therefore, that the passage of the 
bill would not have the tendency to reduce the revy- 
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enues derived from the sales of the public lands 
But the most plausible objection urged against the 
bill was, that the reduction it proposed would fayor 
speculators, who would take advantage of such re. 
dnction, and appropriate the public lands to them. 
selves. He totally misapprehended the character of 
the speculators of this country, if they were willing 
to take hold of the refuse lands in the new States 
for the purposes of speculation. He took a specu. 
lator to be a shrewd, keen, business man, with a 
head, destitute of a heart—always ready to make q 
bargain with a view to large and speedy profits, 
Such men had money; and if they had not, they 
knew where to get it; and their object was to 
make their investments in such-way as to insure 
them rich returns. The very idea of speculation 
conveyed that of usury, though that was a term 
too limited to describe their ae. With such 
views, they would consequently select the best and 
richest lands, and such as would sell the quickest, 
and make the speediest return of profits. Did gen. 
tlemen ever hear of their purchasing refuse lands? 
How was it inthe Southwest? There they sought out 
the rich bottoms of alluvial soil—the best cotton and 
sugar lands; while in the West they looked out for 
the advantages of rich lands, convenient location, 
water power, facility of transportation, Kc.; but 
they never were known to take up lands that had 
been along time in market. ‘This subject of the 
disposal of the public lands was a very old one, and 
had been discussed a Jong time. It was, moreover, 
one of a party character, and as such, had been 
viewed in different lights by the two great political 
parties. Mr. Clay, in one of his late letters, re- 
fers to this subject, and expresses the fear that, as 
a consequence of the late presidential election, the 
public domain will be wasted and taken away by 
graduations and donations to actual settlers. 
He therefore apprehended that very little favor 
would be shown to this bill by the party of 
which that gentleman is at the head. He hoped, 
however, there would be enough in the House to 
establish the principle for which the West con- 
tended—that refuse and inferior lands should not be 
held up by the government at the same price as 
those of the best quality. In his opinion, it was 
consistent with right and justice that they should 
be put into the market at the price they will sell for, 
and not held back from settlement and cultivation 
because they will not bring the government price. 
There was one provision in the bill which he 
would now notice, and which he desired to see 
amended. That provision was, that the lands 
might be sold at the reduced price to those who own 
adjacent tracts. Now, the amendment he wanted, 
and which he intended to propose, was, thet those 
only who are settlers and cultivators sha! be per- 
mitted to purchase, at the reduced price, the lands 
adjacent to those settled on and cultivated by them. 
This amendment would effectually prevent specula- 
tors from availing themselves of the benefits of this 
bill. Mr. S., after noticing an article copied into 
the Intelligencer from the Louisville Journal, which 
asserted that this bill was not wanted for the West, 
and that it was not for the benefit of the poor man, 
but of the rich speculator, went on to contend that 
it was specially calculated to benefit the poor and 
industrious cultivator, while speculators would in 
no way be permitted to reap any advantages from It. 
He also contended that, as the land laws now stood, 
they were especially calculated for the benefit ot 
speculators who, if they had the making of the laws 
themselves, could not better have legislated for their 
own profit than Congress has done for them. This 
cry of “speculators,” in his opinion, came from tie 
speculators themselves, whose greatest interest It was 
that the present system of disposing of the public 
lands should continue. He looked upon pope 
land laws as a guaranty to the speculators that the 
government would hold up its lands to enable themto 
make their expected profits on their purchases. 
There was one objection made to this bill, which he 
hardly knew whether those who made it were seii- 
ous in. ‘There might be many who entertained this 
objection; but he doubted whether they would go 
before the country and urgeit. The objection was, 
that its effects would be to draw off the population 
from the old States to the new—that it would enable 
the poor destitute and laboring men of the old States 
to go to the new, and obtain comfortable homes. 
He did not think that gentlemen would go before 
the country and use such an argument. Nay, he 
much doubted whether they would use such an al- 
gument in the country, where the lords of the loom 
make their profits out of the necessities of a reduny 
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ulation. Such an argument, he was sure, 
rie be listened to inthe West. If, however, 
ntlemen entertained the idea that the friends of 
this bill were anxtous to — emigration to the 
West, they were mistaken. In the West their 
opulation was abundant; and though there were 
many poor men nape them, yet all were bettered 
in their circumstances by removing to it. a 

He entreated the House to do this act of justice, 
and intimated that if this had been done long ago, it 
would have been better for the country. If the 
lands had been long since graduated, he believed the 
West would have been prosperous and happy. He 
could not believe that speculators would turn their 
money into public lands for the purpose of holding 
them until there was a demand at an advanced price 
in the market; and ke contended that they should 
be sold at graduated prices to the farmers and labor- 
ing men who were their actual cultivators. 

‘He then replied to an article which he had read 
in a recent publication, which expressed the opinion 
that the poor shrewd man would not avail himself 
of the provisions of this bill. He said he believed 
the poor shrewd man would purchase under the 
operation of this bill just in proportion to his means. 
He replied to other objections which had been made 
to this bill, and concluded by earnestly entreating 
the House to pass it, and thereby do an act of jus- 


tice. 

Mr. R. CHAPMAN said it was a rare thing for 
him to attempt to get the floor; and the circum- 
stances under which he had now succeeded, re- 
minded him foreibly of the fable of the boy who 
falsely cried “‘wolf, wolf,” so ofien that he was not 
believed when he told the truth. He felt a deep in- 
terest in this bill, and was desirous to express his 
views upon it; and, with that intention, he had 
come datly prepared with books and documents to 
enforce the views he entertained, but he had not suc- 
ceeded in catching the Chairman’s eyes; but to-day 
he had got the floor, but he had not brought his pa- 
pers. (Laughter.] He would, however, proceed 
without them. He came from a State which, per- 
haps, more than any other, felt the evil conse- 
quences of the present land system, which, how- 
ever, one gentleman from Ohio [Mr. vs pre- 
ferred to any that could be substituted; and if he sat 
still while such a bil passed through the House, he 
should very soon lose the character which he bore, 
of being attentive to the best interests of his con- 
stituents. 

Appeals had been made to them by gentlemen 
from the old States to proceed cautiously in this 
matter, and they had spoken of peculiar anxiety 
felt by the representatives of the old States. Now, 
he thought that those who saw the evil effects of 
the present system were emphatically entitled to ex- 
press their anxiety here, and to speak of the inter- 
ests and the necessities of the people residing in 
those portions of the country from which the 
came, and whom they represented. Buta gentle- 
man from Maryland had said that the public land 
was acquired by the blood of their revolutionary 
fathers, and he wished to know what interest the 
new States had in this treasure, so acquired. He 
(Mr. C.) would ask that gentleman what better 
right the gentleman from Maryland had to this 
trust fund, as he termed it, than he (Mr. C.) had. 
The blood of his forefathers had been shed for its 
acquisition, and not alone the blood of the fore- 
fathers of any gentleman from an old State. 

Mr. CAU IN informed the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that his remarks had been misapprehended; 
and he made some explanation, which was inaudi- 
ble at the reporters’ desk. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, after some other observations, 
went on to inquire what the oe of the gentle- 
men who were opposed to this bill was. Did they 
wish to sell the public land? If a man desired to 
sell a horse, he did not say he did not desire to do 
80; otherwise, any inquiry about price and terms of 
contract would be useless. He did not say that the 
provisions of this bill met his entire approbation; 
but on this occasion he should not go inte an exam- 
ination of its details: he held that a change of the 
present system was demanded by the exigencies of 
the country, if not by. the state of the treasury; and 
if gentlemen would ‘take the trouble to go through 
the reports which had been made on this subject, 
they would see that necessity too. He would par- 
ticularly call their attention toa report made b 
Mr. Norvell, late senator from Michigan, in which 
that gentleman went into a minute history of the 
land question. 


The gentleman from Maryland admitted that the 



















lan of this bill was not so bad as that to which he || 


ad referred, which was contained in the report to 
which he had called the attention of the members of 
this House; because this did not propose to give the 
land away, as that did. But he (Mr. Carman) 
would ask that gentleman to examine the data to be 
found in that report, and he would find how much 
he had misapprehended its tenor. Much had been 
said in debates on this floor on the protective policy 
and other prominent topics; but in most of them 
gentlemen urged that an ounce of practice was 
worth a pound of theory. Free trade, moderate 
rates of duties, and other kindred measures, were 
all brought to the test of experience; but on the 
subject of a reduction of the price of the public 
lands, and a graduation thereof, whereby the lands 
would be brought down to their real value, the gen- 
tleman abandoned the test which, in other cases, they 
setup. Now he called upon them, on this subject, 
to listen to those whose experience made them ca- 
pable to impart instruction. 

He here called the attention of the House to the 
eleventh article of the Chickasaw treaty, which was 
read by the Clerk at the honorable gentleman’s request, 
to show that the system which he advocated had 
been resorted to; and he also caused to be read a 
letter from Mr. Blake, the commissioner of public 
lands, to show the beneficial effects of the system. 
He then went on to argue that the graduated price, 
if long since established, would have been more 
profitable to this government in a financial point of 
view, than the svstem which had been pursued; for 
the graduated price, with compound interest thereon, 
would have been more than equal to the sum which 
had been realized. Looking at it, then, in a fiscal 
point of view, he contended that it it was the policy 
of this government to pass this bill. Butthe ad- 
vantages to be derived by the people were addition- 
al arguments in its favor. Inthe Chickasaw coun- | 
try the advantages were plain and palpable; while in 
the State of Alabama, from which he came, in which 
the land was admittedly of excellent quality, there 
was a very large proportion of the public lands 
still unsold 

The gentleman referred to the land district of Tus- 
caloosa as evidence that the value of these lands, as 
estimated by the receivers and registers under the 
resolution of the Senate some years ago, was alto- 
gether fallacious; and that the actual sales greatly 
exceeded the estimates. The reason was obvious. 
The tract called the “Great Cane-brake,” when it 
was brought into market under the impression that 
it was not healthy, and that it was liable to be over- 
flowed, was not taken; but since it had been found 
both healthy and most fertile, and had been taken. 

Mr. C. would call the attention of gentlemen 
back to first principles. For what object had these 
lands been conveyed by the old States—by his moth- 
er State, Virginia, particularly? ‘They had been trans- 
ferred, according to the deed of cession, ‘“‘to be dis- 
posed of for settlement.” He agreed with the gen- 
teman from Maryland [Mr. Cavusin] that there was 
atrust; but were there no other parties to this cov- 
enant but the government? For what consideration 
did the new States agree to forbear taxing the 
public lands? In all contracts there was a 
consideration for the values transferred. What was 
the consideration? He was not disposed to threaten, 
but he would tell the gentleman from Maryland, and 
other gentlemen, that they had not seen tie extent, 
the ultimatum of the consequences to which this 
system would lead. If persisted in, 1t would extend 
the jurisdiction of this government over two-thirds 
of his State, (Alabama,) and there would be a cor- 
responding system adopted there. He did not aay 
that they would take the public lands; but when an 
evil became so momentous as to call for action—for 
remedial action on the part of the oppressed—we 
might look for such action. Already had it been 
discussed in their legislature, if the general govern- 

ment persisted in holding on with an iron hand upon 
the public lands, whether they could not tax them; 
whether those lands, which were sold some years 
since, and then been relinquished by purchasers in 
payment for other lands, did not come without that 
provision which restricted the States from taxing the 
public lands within their borders. If they hada 
tight to hold the land above the prices at which it. 
would sell, they had a right still to increase it, and 
say they would adopt the policy not to sell at all. If 
he was right, the quantity of public lands unsold 
in Alabama, was twenty millions of acres; 
which gentlemen coming from the indebted States, 
as he did, would feel to be no inconsiderable sum, 
when they saw that it amounted to $200,000 per 
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year which Alabama paid for withholding the exer- 
cise of that right—a primary right of all sover- 
eigns—to tax the property within their territory 

Although his State had long borne this evil, it had 
become too important to be overlooked. They 
were immensely in debt; they had been accused of 
repudiating their debt. And while on this subject, 
he wished to notice an article that appeared in the 
Intelligencer of the 27th of August, 1544. He sent 

to the Clerk, by whom it was read, the article refei 

red to, in which, among other things, it was said 
“the Texas flag waves over Alabama in triumph. 
Unable to pay their own debt, they go for assuming 
an immense foreign debt,” &c. He had felt it due 
to himself and to his State to notice this imputation 
upon her. He should not have expected that th 

Intelligencer, without a knowledge of the fact, 
would have come out, and sent out, not only to this 
country, but to other countries where it was circu 

lated, the slander that Alabama had repudiated 
her debts. He would leave to the editors of 
that paper to remedy the evils they hed in- 
flicted upon the credit of that State—God knew 
to what extent—by this article and by othe: 

articles which he might not have seen; to returit 
some measure of justice to that State by publishing 
an extract from the message of the governor to the 

late session of the legislature. Mr. C. caused to be 
read the extract referred to, (which we have not m 
our possession.) He left it to the committee wheth- 
er there could be any sentiment more commendable 
to a State which had thus far maintained her faith, 
even by the sacrifice of the interests of her people 
by burdensome taxation. He would also refer the 
editors of that paper to the resolutions of the legis- 
lature of that State responsive to the resolutions of 
the legislature of Connecticut and Massachusettes, 
accordant to the sentiments expressed by her gov- 
ernor, that those who hesitated to pay the just debts 
of their government were as liable to the charge of 
want of patriotism as those who, in their country’s 
extremity, hesitated to take up arms in her defence. 

Mr. C. apologized for this seeming digression 
from the subject under consideration, but remarked 
that it was, in reality, directly pertinent thereto, in- 
asmuch as their withholding their power of taxation 
of the lands rendered them less able to discharge 
their obligations of indebtedness. His friend betore 
him [Mr. ‘Tuomas Smiri) had so completely answer- 
ed the objections to the bill of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Cotramer]and from Ohio, |[Mr. Vinton, } 
that Mr. C. deemed it unnecessary to refer to thei. 
The arguments used against this bill were cut-throat 
arguments; while on one side it was said it would 
encourage speculations, on the other it was said it 
would prevent further sales for the present, or until 
the requisite time for the proposed reduction of price 
had taken place. He left it for the opponents of this 
bill to reconcile these conflicting views. Mr. C. 
concluded, in opposition to Mr. Cottamen, that this 
system would Pref the poor man, and he men- 
tioned, as an argument for the bill, that it would pre- 
vent the loss to the country of an untold amount of 
productive industry which now took place among 
the squatters on the public lands, who barely ex- 
erted themselves to raise therefrom sufficient for 
their subsistence—the remainder of their time being 
unemployed, as they had no inducements to make 
limprovements to conduce ultimately to the benefit of 
speculators who might take those lands. He 
urged that ifthe price of the public lands had been 
right in former years of inflated paper currency, 
and of excessive prosperity, with the reduction 
of prices of cotton and other articles it ought 
clearly to be reduced at present. The manu- 
facturers of the North—whose representatives were 
generally opposed to this bill—ought to be satisfied 
with making them pay to them bounties, in the 
shape of duties, of 40, 50, 100, or 200 per cent. on 
the necessaries of life, without also imsisting upon 
the increase of the price of their lands. 

Mr. C. referred to the remarks of Mr. Cavsin, 
who, he said, had thrown out a new idea that it was 
the policy of the old Sftes to keep up the prices of 
the public lands, lest their inhabitants should all run 
away. Was this the condition on which the States 
had ceded their lands to the general government? 
Had it not been expressly for the pours of having 
the territory settled and brought into the Union? 

Mr. CAUSIN (Mr. C. yielding the floor) ex- 
plained that the gentleman from Alabama had fallen 
into an error with reference to the position he had 
taken. He had not said, as an argument against 
this bill, that it would make the inhabitants run 
from the old into the new States; he was not op- 
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posed to a proper emigration; but he had said that 
it would give an undue stimulus to emigration, 
neither benefiting the States from which the indi- 
viduals went, nor the individuals themselves. 

Mr. CHAPMAN continued. The gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Cavsin] told them 
of how much had been done for the West. 
Now, in the name of Heaven, he wanted to know 
what had been done for it. He wanted to know 
how much of the forty millions annually collected 
under the present unjust and oppressive tariff, went 
to his State. He came from the banner State, (Ala- 
bama,) which had given the largest democratic ma- 
jority in favor of the democratic candidate for the 

residency; and from the banner district in that 
State, which had also given the largest democratic 
msjority in the State. 

r. WENTWORTH here interrupted Mr. C. 
to contest the gentleman’s right to the banner, as he 
himself claimed not only to come from the banner 
State and banner district, but also from the banner 
county and banner city. 

Mr. CHAPMAN proceeded, and said he would not 
now contest that point with his friend from Illinois. 
He would add that in his State large quantities of 
public lands remained unsold than in any other, 
aud the provisions of this bill were therefore more 
needed there than anywhere else. In illustration of 
the rémark of the gentleman from Maryland, and 
for the purpose oF aubinn a comparison between 
the benefits received from the government by Mary- 
jand and Alabama, he would state that Maryland 
had 393 of the offices of the federal government 
more than she was entitled to; while Alabama had 
180 less. He would further state that Alabama had 
not now a single officer at the seat of government, 
and that she stood in the enviable condition of not 
onl — refused to touch a dollar of the distri- 
bution fund of 1841, but of not having expended 
within her limits any of the fifty millions collected 
by the tariff. Notwithstanding these facts, his State 
had been falsely charged with repudiation, and with 
having violated her plighted faith. He was proud 
of coming from a State whose escutcheon was un- 
tarnished; and he trusted that it ever would be, both 


in her public faith and in her disposition to main- 
tain it. 


Mr. McDOWELL then withdrew his amend- 


ment, when 


Mr. S. CAREY offered the following as a substi- 
tute for the bill: 


“All of the lands of the United States which shall have been 
subject to entry ten years, and under twenty years, prior to 
the time an application may be made to enter the same 
under the provisions of this act, {and still remaining un- 
sold, may be entered for settlement and cultivation at the 
price of one dollar per acre forany quantity not exceeding 
one hundred aud sixty acres. 

“And all of the lands of the United States which shall have 
been subject to entry twenty years, and under thirty years, 
prior to the time an application may be made to enter the 
same under the provisions of this act, and still remaining 
unsold, may be entered for settlement and cultivation at the 
price ofseventy-five cents per acre forany quantity not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and sixty acres. 

“And all of the lands of the United States which shall have 
been subject to entry for thirty years and upwards, prior to 
the time an application may be made to enter the same 
under the provisions of this act, and still remaining unsold, 
may be entered for settlement and cultivation at the price 
of fifly cents per acre, for any quantity not exceeding one 
hundred and sixty acres, 

‘Provided, That none of the provisions of this act shall 
apply to any of the lands of the United States within any of 
the Territories. 

“Spe. 2. ind he it further enacted, That the person making 
entry or application for entry under the penenens of this 
act, and at either of the prices designated therein, shall first 
make an affidavit before the register or receiver of the prop- 
er land office where the entry is proposed to be made, that 
the said applicant enters and proposes to enter the same 
for his own use and benefit, for settlement and cultivation 
by and for him or herself; and that the said applicant has 
made no entry under the provisions of this act, or no entry 
in pursuance thereof, which, together with the additional 
entry then preposed to be made, will make the whole quan- 
tity so entered and proposed to be entered exceed one hun- 
dred and sixty acres; and all endries at either of the prices 
designated by this act, eontraryto the true intent and mean- 
ing thereof, are hereby declared to be null and void; pro- 
vided, that this act shall not apply to the alternate sections 
of land yeserved or which may be reserved by the United 
States within any of the States. 

“See. 3. and be it Surther enacted, That patents shall not 
issue for land enteretl under the provisions of this act un- 
til the expixation of three years alter said entry; and at the 
time application may be made fora patent, the purchaser 
under this act, before he shall be entitled to the same, shall 
tirst prove, by disinterested witnesses, to the satisfaction of 
the commissioner of the general land office that said pur- 
chaser has resided upon and cultivated said land, so en- 
tered, fos three consecutive years preceding his application 
for a patent; and all assignments in trust, or otherwise, all 
sales, conveyances, and transfers, by any of said purchas- 
sers*of any said lands, before a patent shall have issued 
for the same, shall be absolutely null and void; and in the 


event of the death of — of said purchasers prior to the 
issuance of a patent in their behalf, all of the rights and 
privileges under the provisions of this act to which he or 
she was entitled, shall accrue and belong to his er her 
heirs, to enable them to perfect the title to said land and 
obtain a patent therefor.” 

On motion by Mr. S. CAREY, the committee 
rose and reported progress. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved that the amendment of 
Mr. Carey be printed; which was agreed to. 

Mr. HOUSTON offered a resolution to terminate 
debate in Committee of the Whole on Friday at 3 
o’clock; when 

The House adjourned. 

Correction.—In our report of the proceedings 
of the House on Tuesday, it was stated that the 
Committee on Commerce had reported unfavorably 
on the bill to authorize the purchase of the residue 
of the stock held by individuals in the Louisville 
and Portland canal; but the report ought to have 
gone on further to state that the bill was, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Tissarrs, referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, January 3, 1845. 
The minutes of yesterday were read and approved. 
ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that the rules be 
suspended, that the House might resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
for the purpose of taking up the Texas question. 

The SPEAKER remarked that the first business 
in order was the resolution of the gentleman from 
Alabama, [Mr. Hovsron,] submitted yesterday be- 
fore the adjournment, to fix the time for the termi- 
nation of the debate in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the bill to reduce and grad- 
uate the price of the public lands in favor of settlers 
and cultivators. 

Mr. HOUSTON said there appeared to be some 
opposition to that resolution, and therefore he 
would withdraw it at the present time. 

The SPEAKER then announced the question on 
the suspension of the rules. 

Mr. ELMER expressed the hope that it would 
not interfere with the morning hour. 

Mr. VANCE inquired if this was not private bill 


ay. 

The SPEAKER explained. The business first 
in order was the unfinished business of yesterday 
growing out of the report of the report of the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire, [Mr. Burke,] on the 
affairs of Rhode Island; next the call on committees 
for reports for one hour; and afterwards private 
bills; but a motion to suspend the rules took pre- 
cedence. 

Mr. ROGERS called for the yeas and nays on 
the question of suspension, and they were ordered, 
and resulted thus—yeas 107, nays 63—as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Arrington, Ashe, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Belser, Benton, Bidlack, James A. Black, Black- 
well, Bowlin, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, 
William J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Carpenter, 
Shepherd Cary, Augustus A. Chapman, Chap sell Clin- 
ton, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Richard D. Davis, 
John W. Davis, Dean, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duncan, 
Dunlap, Elmer, Ficklin, Foster, French, Fuller, Hannibal 
Hamlin, Haralson, Hays, Herrick, Hopkins, Houston, Hub- 
ard, Hughes, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Jolin- 
son, George W. Jones, Andrew Kennedy, Preston King, 
Kirkpatrick, Labranche, Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, 
MecCauslen, McClelland, MecClernand, McConnell, Me- 
Dowell, McKay, Mathews, Joseph Morris, Newton, Norris, 
Owen, Parmenter, Peyton, E. D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Rath 
bun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Robin- 
son, Russell, St. John, Thomas H. Seymour, David L. 
Seymour, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Steenrod, 
Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles, James W. Stone, Alfred P. 
Stone, Strong, Taylor, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, 
Weller, Wentworth Wheaton, Benjamin White, Williams, 
Woodward, and Yost—107. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Adams, Baker, Barringer, Bar- 
nard, Brengle, Buffington, Carroll, Catlin, Clinch, Colla- 
mer, Cranston, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Deherry. Dellet, 
Dickey, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, Goggin, Grinnell, 
Grider, Edward S. Hamlin, Harper, Hudson, Hungerford, 
James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, Perley B. 
Johnson, Daniel P. King, McIlvaine, Marsh, Edward J. 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Moseley, Patterson, Pollock, 
Elisha R. Potter, Preston, Ramsey, Charles M. Reed, Rock- 
well, Rodney, Rogers, Sample, Schenck, Senter, Sever- 
ance, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Summers, 
Thomasson, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, Vinton, Wethered, 
John White, and Winthrop—63. 


So the rules were suspended. 

The House then medieval itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr. Horxins 
in the chair. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that the commit- 


tee“take up the joint resolutions fir annexine Texa 
to the United States, which he some time since = 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

The CHAIRMAN stated that it would be neces. 
sary first to lay aside the bill which was before th» 
committee when it last rose—the bill to reduce and 
graduate the price of the public lands—and whic), 
consequently had recedence. 
ae Saab INGERSOLL moved to lay aside 

ill. 

Mr. SHEPARD CARY inquired if he was iyo 
entitled to the floor on that subject, and if any othe; 
gentleman could obtain the floor for the purpose of 
making such a motion as that now submitted by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania without the surendey 
of the floor by him (Mr. Cary.) 

The CHAIRMAN decided that the commutiee 
might select its own business. 

he question was then taken on postponing the 
further consideration of the land bill; and it w 
agreed to. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL then moved to take up 
the Texas joint resolutions which he had designated; 
and the motion was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was read at length by the 
Clerk as follows: ; 


“JOINT RESOLUTION for annexing Texas to the United 
States. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House"of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That an. 
nexation and union between the said United States and the 
republic of Texas take effect as settled the twelfth of April 
last, in the following words, viz: 

“ARTICLE t. The republic of Texas, acting in conformity 
with the wishes of the people and government, cedes 
to the United States all the territories of Texas, to Le 
held by them in full property and sovereignty, and to be 
annexed to the said United States as one of their Territories 
subject to the same constitutional provisions with their 
other Territories. This cession including all public lots end 
squares, vacant lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and 
springs, public edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and 
harbors, navy and navy ‘yards, docks, magazines, arms, 
armaments, and accoutrements, archives and public docu- 
ments, public funds, debts, taxes and dues unpaid at the time 
of annexation. 

“Artic_e u. The citizens of Texas shall be incorporated 
into the Union of the United States, maintained and protect- 
ed in the free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and 
admitted, as soon as may be consistent with the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoy ment of all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities, of citizens of the United States 

“ARTICLE tt. All titles and claims to real estate, valid 
under the laws of ‘Texas, shall be held so by the United 
States, and measures adopted for the speedy adjudication 
of all unsettled claims to land, and patents shall be granted 
to those found valid. 

“Articte tv. The public land hereby ceded shall be 
subject to the laws regulating the public lands in the other 
Territories of the United States, as far as they may be ap 
plicable; subject, however, to such alterations and chunges 
as Congress may from tiine to time think proper to make. 
If, in consequence of the mode in which lands have been 
surveyed in Texas, or from previous grants or locations, 
the sixteenth section cannot be applied to the purpose ol 
education, Congress shall make equal provision by grant 
of land elsewhere. And it is also further understood that, 
hereafter, the books, papers, and documents of the General 
Land Office of Texas shall be deposited and kept at such 
place in Texas as the Congress of the United States shall 
direct. 

‘‘ArtTICcLE v. The United States assume and agree to pay 
the public debts and liabilities of Texas, however created, 
for which the faith or credit of her government may be 
bound at the time of annexation; said debts and liabilities 
estimated not to exceed, in the whole, ten millions of dol- 
lars, to be ascertained and paid in the manner hereinafter 
stated: 

“The payment of the sum of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars shall be made at the treasury of the United 
States, within ninety days after annexation, as follows: Two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of 
Baltimore, or his executors, on the delivery of that amount 
of ten per cent. bonds of Texas; one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, if so much be required, in the redemption of the ex- 
chequer bills which may be in circulation at the tjme ol 
annexation. For the payment of the remainder of the debts 
and liabilities of Texas, which, together with the amount 
already specified, shall not exceed ten millions of dollars, 
the public lands herein ceded, and the net revenue from the 
saine, are hereby pledged. ‘ 

“ArticLe vi. In order to ascertain the full amount of the 
debts and liabilities herein assumed, and the legality and 
validity thereof, four commissioners shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, who shall meet at Washington, 
‘Texas, withinthe period ef six months after annexation, anil 
may continue in session not exceeding twelve months, un- 
less the Congress of the United States should po 
long the time. They shall take an oath for the faith 
ful discharge tof their cuties, and that they are not direct- 
ly or indirectly interested in said claims at the time, and 
will not be during their continuance in office, and the 
said oath shall be recorded with their proceedings. In 
case of the death, sickness, or resignation of any of the com 
missioners, his or their place or places may be supplied by 
the appointment as aforesaid, or by the President of the 
United States during the recess of the Senate. They, or 2 
majority of them, shall be authorized, under such reguls- 
tions as the Congress of the United States may prescribe, to 
hear, examine, and decide on ail questions touching the le- 
gality and validity of said claims, and shall, when a claim is 
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alowed, issue a certificate to the claimant, stating the "! ty, and the religion which they professed; and whereas the 


amount, distinguishing principal from interest. The certifi- 
cates so issued Shall be numbered, and entry made of the 
pumber, the name of the person to whom issued, and the 
amount, in a book to be kept for that purpose. They 
shall transmit the records of their proceedings and 
the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vouchers and documents produced before them, 
relative to the claims allowed or rejected, to the 
Treasury Department ofthe l nited States,to be deposited 
therein; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall, as soon as 
practicable after the receipt of the same, ascertain the aggre- 

ate amount of the debts and liabilities allowed; and it the 
came, When added to the amount to be paid to Frederick 
Dawson, and the sum which may be paid in the redemption 
of the exchequer bills, shall not exceed the estimated sum 
of ten millions of dollars, he shall, on the presentation of a 
certificate of the commissioners, issue, at the option of the 
holder, a new certificate for the amount, distinguishing 
principal from interest, and payable to him or order, out of 
the net proceeds of the public lands hereby ceded, or stock 
efthe United States, for the ‘amount allowed, including 
principal and interest, and bearing an interest of three per 
cent. perannum from the date thereof; which stock, in ad- 
dition to being made payable out of the net proceeds of the 
public lands hereby ceded, shall also be receivable in pay- 
ment forthe same. In case the amount of the debts and 
liabilities allowed, with the sums aforesaid to be paid to 
Frederick Dawson, and which may be paid in the redemp- 
tion of the exchequer bills, shall exceed the sum of ten mil- 
Jions of dollars, the said secretary, before issuing a new cer- 
tificate, or stock, asthe case may be, shall make in each 
ease such proportionable and ratable deduction on its 
amount as to reduce the aggregate to the said sum of ten 
millions of dollars;and he shall have power to make all 
needful rules and regulations necessary to carry into effect 
the powers hereby vested in him. 

“AagticLe vi. Until further provision shall be made, the 
laws of Texas, as now existing, shall remain in force; and 
all executive and judicial officers of Texas, except the 
President, Vice President, and heads of departments, shall 
retain their offices, with all power and authority appertain- 
ing thereto; and the courts of justice shall remain in all 
respects as now established and organized. 

“ArticLe vi. Immediately after annexation, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint a commissioner, who shall 
proceed to Texas and receive the transfer of the territory 
thereof, and all the archives and public property, and 
other things herein conveyed, in the name of the United 
States. He shall exercise all executive authority in said 
territory necessary to the proper execution of the laws, 
until otherwise provided. 

“Resolved, That the said articles are hereby declared to be 
the fundamental law of union between the said United 
States and Texas, so soon as the supreme authorities of the 
said republic of Texas shallagree to the same. And it shall 
be the duty of the President of the United States, so soon 
as he shall be officially notified of such agreement on the 
part of Texas, to announce the same by proclamation. 

“Resolved, furiier, by the authority aforesaid, That it is un- 
derstood and intended that whatever was stipulated to be 
done immediately, or at a fixed period after the exchange 
of said compact, shall be done immediately, or in a like pe- 
riod after the supreme authorities of Texas shall have for- 
mally agreed to these resolutions.” 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose and addressed the 
Chairman. But before proceeding with his re- 
marks, 

Mr. WELLER appealed to him to yield the floor, 
simply to move an amendment. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I have no objection, if it 
does not deprive me of my right to the floor. 

Mr.WELLER. Undoubtedly it will not. 

The CHAIRMAN having signified his assent to 
the same, 

Mr. WELLER moved to amend the resolution, 
by striking out all after the enacting clause, and in- 
serting the resolutions he had had the honor some 
days since to introduce. His object was, he said, 
to make the proposition more acceptable to the 
House than the form presented by the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, although he 
did not say (he was so understood to remark) 
that he would not vote for the resolution of the com- 
mittee, in case it should receive the preference of the 
House. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. Does the gentleman desire 
the reading of his resolutions? 

Mr. WELLER. No; it is the same bill pre- 
sented by myself a few days since. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to amend the amend- 
ment of Mr. Wexter, by substituting therefor the 
resolutions which he had had the honor to introduce 
a few days since. 

The resolutions of Mr. Dovatass are in the fol- 
owing words: 


“Joint resolutions for the reannexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States, in conformity with the treaty of eighteen hun- 
dred and three, for the purchase of Louisiana. 


Whereas, by the provisions of the treaty of eighteen hun- 
dred aud three, between the United States and France, com- 
monly called the Louisiana treaty, all that country known 
as 7 exas was ceded and conve to the United States; and 
Whereas it was stipulated in the said treaty that the inhabi- 
tants of the ceded territory should be incorporated into the 
union of the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, 
according to the principles of tae federal constitution, to the 
enjoyment of all the rights, advan 8, and immunities of 
ciuzens of the United States, and inthe mean time should 
be protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty, proper- 
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present inhabitants of Texas, being the rightful owners 
thereof, have signified their willingness and desire to be re- 
annexed to the United States and incorporated into the 
Union, according to the principles of the federal constitu- 
tion and the stipulations of the said treaty: therefore— 

* Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of wlmerica in Congress assembled, That, 
from and after the passing of these resolutions, and the con. 
currence of the supreme authorities of Texas therein, the 
country known as ‘lexas be, and the same is hereby, 
reannexed to and madea portion of the territory ofthe United 
States; and the inhabitants of the said territory of Texas 
shall be incorporated into the union of the United States, 
and admitted as soon as possible, according to the principles 
of the federal constitution, to the enjoyment of all the 
rights, advantages, and immunities of citizens of the 
United States; and in the mean time they shall be protected 
in the free enjoyment ef their liberty, property, and the re- 
ligion which they, profess. 

“2. nd be it further resolved, That the country hereby 
reannexed shall be known as the Territory of Texas; and 
until further provision shall be made, the existing laws of 
Texas, not inconsistent with these resolutions, shall remain 
in foree; and all executive and judicial officers of Texas 
shall retain their oftices, subject to the authority of the Uni- 
ted States, with all the power and authority appertaining 
thereto, not inconsistent with, and necessary to carry into 
execution the objects and purposes of these resolutions; and 


the courts of justice shall remain as at present established 
and organized. 

“3. snd be ti further resolved, That all titles to real estate, 
valid under the existing laws of Texas, shall be deemed and 
held valid by the United States. 

“4, nd be it further resolved, That the public lands in the 
said Territory of Texas, be, and the same are hereby, 
pledged for the payment of the debts for which the faith of 
Texas stands pledged, supposed not to exceed ten millions 
of dollars; and in addition to the public lands hereby 
pledged, all the net revenue derived from customs and du- 
ties imposed on the importation of foreign merchandise, and 
collected within the limits of the said Territory of Texas, 
after deducting a sum suflicient to defray the expenses in- 
curred by the United States for the support of the said Terri- 
tory of Texas, shall be applied to the payment of the said 
debts of Texas, until the same shall be extinguished; and af- 
ter the extinguishment of said debts, the residue of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of said lands, and the said customs and 
duties, shall go into the treasury ofthe United States. 

5. nd be it further resolved, That the amount andfvalidity 
of said debts shall be ascertained, and the said lands dis- 
posed of, and the proceeds thereof, and the said duties and 
customs applied to their payment in such manner as the 
Congress of the United States shall direct. 

“6. nd be it further resolved, That the territory and prop- 
erty hereby annexed and ceded to the United States, shall 
be construed to embrace all public lots and squares, vacant 
lands, mines, minerals, salt lakes and springs, public edifices, 
fortifications, barracks, ports, and harbors; navy and navy- 
yards; docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and accoutre- 
ments; archives and public documents; public funds, debts, 
taxes, and dues, unpaid at the time of annexation. 

“7. And be it further resolved, That it shall be the duty of 
the Congress of the United States, in disposing of the public 
lands, to appropriate the sixteenth section of every town- 
ship to the purposes of education; and when the same can- 
not be so applied in consequence of previous grants, or 
other causes, equal provision shall be made by grant of 
land elsewhere in the said territory. 

“8. nd he it further resolved, That nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to affect or in any way interfere 
with the sixth section of the act approved the sixth of 
March, eighteen hundred and twenty, admitting the State 
of Missouri into the Union, and commonly called the Mis- 
souri compromise, that act having passed and approved 

orier to the ratification of the treaty commonly called the 
‘lorida treaty, by which Texas was ceded to Spain. 

“9. 4nd be it further resolved, That ifany disputes shall 
arise with any foreign power respecting the western bound- 
ary of Texas, the President of the United States is hereby 
requested to open negotiations for the adjustment of the 
same upon just and honorable terms, so soon as these reso- 
lutions shall be concurred in by the supreme authorities of 
Texas. 

“10. .and be it further resolved, That these resolutions are 
hereby declared to be the fundamental law of union be- 
tween the United States and Texas as soon as the supreme 
authorities of Texas shall agree to the same; and it shall be 
the duty of the President of the United States, so soon as he 
shall be officially notified of such agreement on the part of 
Texas, to announce the same by proclamation.” 


The question then being announced on the amend- 
ment to the amendment— 


Mr. WINTHROP rose to a point of order. 
There was a rule of the House declaring that “No 
bill or resolution shall, at any time, be amended by 
annexing thereto, or incorporating therewith, any 
other Lill or resolution pending before the House.”’* 
If he understood correctly these propositions of 
amendment now moved by the gentlemen, were the 
identical propositions which had been presented by 
the gentlemen respectively, and were now before 
the committee in separate and distinct forms. 


Mr. WELLER remarked that this difficulty was 
obviated, as the chairman would discover, by chang- 
ing the phraseology of the resolutions as had been 
done in both cases of amendment. It had been de- 
cided by every chairman for years past, that a slight 
change of phraseology took the matter out of the 
rule referred to by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. In this case there had been an important 
change. 

The CHAIRMAN overruled the point of order. 


GLOBE. 
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Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he supposed it was 
expected that he should preface this measure by 
some introductory views of it; but he did not 
intend much more than mere statement—reserving 
argument till objections made it necessary. He 
should not, therefore, undertake to defend or vindi- 
cate the restoration of Texas to the United States, 
but simply explain what he believed to be the pres- 
ent position of that important measure. It has been 
abundantly discussed every where except in this 
House of Representatives. At popular meetings, 
by the American press, in several of the State legis- 
latures, in the published proceedings of the Senate 
of the United States, in various executive communi- 
cations to both branches of Congress, by several in- 
dividual contributions to general information—in 
short, every where, every how considered, and uni- 
versal sentiment ascertained, except in this hall, 
where untoward preventions have till new frustrated 
deliberation on it; even in European newspapers 
more than in this House, where it now first appears. 
Desirous of keeping so great a national consumma- 
tion clear of party influences, Mr. I. would not, in 
addition, ou the late presidential election, preg- 
nant as it was of popular will on this subject, as 
well whig as democratic, further than to say, in his 
ewn justification, that, without a word of argument, 
he had, at every meeting in his district during the 
canvass, said if elected he should deem himself 
instructed to vote for the immediate reannexation of 
Texas. For, said Mr. I., this is no recent opinion with 
me. Idid not wait till presidents and secrethries, 
actual or past, recommended the recovery of that 
natural ond indiipeunabie part of the United States, 
as enlarged by the acquisition of Louisiana; but for 
many years have been the constant and unhesitating 
advocate of getting back Texas. When we reflect 
on what public sentiment was only one year ago, 
and is now, itis as pleasing as surprising to perceive 
how it has grown on this subject. Without gov- 
ernment support, this progress is stroug seek. ef 
popular will. When Congress came together last 
year, Texas was little known in the greater part of 
the United States, and less liked. Most people 
were ignorant of the localities, the advantages, the 
rights, and the realities of that fine region. A vote 
on it then would have been largely negative. 
There was little public attention but what was elicit- 
ed by the manifesto of some members of Congress 
warning the country against annexation as the 
mother of disunion and of slavery—twin calamities 
earnestly deprecated as its offspring. Whereas 
I venture to assert that the general disposition for 
Louisiana, which brought it into the Union with- 
out aclause in the constitution, was by no means 
so preponderant when that territory was acquired, 
either in 1803 or 1812, as the inclination is for Tex- 
as now. I go further, and assert that the war of 
1812 was waged for rearly three years to a success- 
ful end by much less of a majority of the Amer- 
ican people than now approve the recovery of Tex- 
as. A much greater and taewe formidable minority 
opposed that war than now repudiate Texas. 
I mean nothing invidous by these statements, but 
aver them as facts full of meaning. 

If, then, we represent an American Union govern- 
ed by the will of the people, it is our representative 
duty to bring back Texas into it, if wecan. This 
is the duty of Congress, in both branches; and the 
numerous proffers in this House, of plans, not very 
different in their postulates, prove that many covet 
the honor of being the advocates of Texas. Indeed, 
except unfounded apprehensions of the spread of 
domestic slavery, there is hardly a great question of 
public policy on which the American will is more 
united. 

Such being the case, I shall, as a sincere well- 
wisher of the measure, strive to conciliate harmo- 
nious action on it, by voting for any and every rea- 
sonable plan for its accomplisAment. ‘Tenacious of 
no one—ambitious of no selfish or peculiar honor 
in the movement—the earliest recovery of Texas 
will be my study, and every feasible arrangement of 
it command my vote. As it is a contract or bargain 
with another country, it seems to me that an ar- 
rangement, carefully digested, with the agents of 
that country, authorized ad hoc, must be the best 
mode, if not the only one. But if any gentleman 
can show that it may be as well done without 
regard to the terms and conditions of the trea- 
ty, that gentleman’s plan shall have my vote, 
shed the terms of the treaty be deemed 
too obnoxious for adoption. s it is an- 
nexation to and at the South I think the wishes 
of the South entitled to be most consulted; just ag 
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those of Maine and Massachusetts were consulted 
in the late settlement of the northeastern boundary. 
Still, like that of Maine, the Texas question is na- 
tional; and national considerations should prevail in 
the latter as they did in the former, when the Union, 





‘south, and west, and central, sustained the north- 


east in its plan of settlement. It is undeniable, how- 
ever, that southern interests, southern frontiers, 
southern institutions—I mean slavery and all—are to 
be primarily regarded in settling the restoration of 
‘Texas. It is a Texas question and a southern — 
tion. If southern Secretaries of State—one of whom 
originated, and another is striving to consummate, 
the affair—betray southern partialities which many 
of us may deem not quite national, that is no reason 
why a great national measure should not be effected 
on great national considerations. So, if our minis- 
ter to Mexico discuss the matter with the Mexican 
nuthorities ina tone or temper which we may not 
approve, that is no sufficient reasons why the affair 
itself should be frustrated. We must regard the 
merits and substance of the measure, and negotiation 
concerning it, without being prejudiced or prevented 
hy the mere manner of dealing with them. 

The national considerations have been too abund- 
antly laid before public opinion in every form of ar- 
sument, to require that I should reiterate them here. 
T shall, therefore, con'ent myself with very summa- 
ry inumations. 

1. The commercial, agricultural, manufacturing, 
navigation, both riverain and oceanic—the whole in- 
terior view of the subject is, I think, irresistibly in- 
viting. The acquisition of Louisiana, on all hands 
conceded to be inestimably beneficial to the whole 
United ‘states, loses half of its value without Texas, 
which is a natural part of that complete region. Ac- 
cordingly, since the treaty of Florida gave it up, 
every administration has been endeavoring to regain 
it. Louisiana, as acquired by the treaty of 1803— 
that is, including Texas and Oregon—would demon- 
sirate and establish, in the progress of a few years, 
the prodigious advantages of free trade. There is 
no national benefit more important, as regards com- 
meree, manufactures, agriculture, and all the useful 
arts, the wealth and the peace of a nation, than free 
trade. That does not mean unrestricted trade be- 
tween foreign nations, but between all parts of any 
one pation. Between foreign nations there is no 
free trade. There can be none but by treaty. But 
when a nation so extended and inasaitiel os this 
opens all its soil, vegetable and mineral produc- 
tious, its commerce, navigation, and manufactures, 
io fiee trade among all its parts, Maine and Ver- 
mont, Maryland and Michigan, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, enjoy and feel, throughout the vast ameliora- 
tion of their inhabitants, being protected by one and 
the same forbeaing government, in the most pre- 
cious of all industrial privileges—that of being let 
ulone. Peace, plenty, prosperity, are the perennial 
fruits. The wider the area of freedem and equality 
the better, even though some of the laborers be or 
men. When notions of free trade and permanent 
peace began to dawn under the greatest of the 
French monarchs, and he desired to associate all 
Europe in one great republican confederation, it was 
but an imperfect idea of what these United States 
may be, with five Texian and ten Oregon States 
added to the twenty-six now in union under institu- 
tions of free trade, local sovereignty, and representa- 
tive government. 

Whatever objection to the incorporation of Texas 
there may be, they have no countenance in the be- 
neficent economy of the measure. 

2. The territorial limits are marked in the confie- 
uration of this continent by an Almighty hand. The 
Platte, the Arkansas, the Red, and the Mississippi 
rivers, without counting great, though minor streams, 
in that vast, terraqueous region of cotton, sugar, 
lead, and other mighty staples, which have in a few 
years kept pace with steam itself in marvellous de- 
velopment—those rivers are naturally our waters, 
with their estuaries in the bay of Mexico. The 
stupendous deserts Letween the Nueces and the 
Bravo rivers are the natural boundaries between the 
anglo-Saxon and the Mauritanian races. There ends 
the valley of the West. There Mexico begins. 
Thence, beyond the Bravo, begin the Moorish peo- 
ple and their Indian associates, to whom Mexico 
properly belongs; who should not cross that vast 
desert if they could, as on our side we, too, ought 
to stop there, because interminable conflicts must 
ensue either our going south or their coming north 
of that gigantic boundary. While peace is cherish- 
ed, that boundary will be sacred. Not till the spirit 
pf conquest rages will the people on either side mo- 








lest or mix with each other; and whenever they do, 
one or the other race must be conquered, if notextin- 
guished. 

3. And there, ifany where, in the providence of 
God, may negro slavery undergo some radical im- 
provement. I do no mean, in this mere preliminary 
statement, more than to allude to that much-vexed 
— But I believe the passionate denunciation 
which, on this account, met the advent of Texas 
with curses, has been much mitigated. Soberer 
and better views have succeeded. Slavery cannot 
increase by the annexation of Texas: probably the 
contrary. The African race may have a chance in 
Texas or neighboring Mexico, of proving that it is 
notinferior to the Caucasian. In some judgments 
it is the doctrine of Scripture that the African’s des- 
tiny is not to equal the European; at any rate, their 
transplantation from Africa to the south of North 
America cannot harm them. 

4. The questions of right and title have been su- 
perabundantly argued. Remitted as we are by the 
course of events to our original right to Texas, is 
there any thing in our organic law which forbids 
reannexation? The common law of private rights 
by ‘“‘Remitter (2) is, where he who hath the true 
property, or jus proprietakis, in lands, but is out of 
possession thereof, and hath no rightto enter with- 
out recovering possession in an action, hath after- 
wards the freehold cast upon him by some subse- 
quent, and of course defective, title; in this case he is 
remitted, or sent back, by operation of law, to his 
ancient and more certain title. Theright of entry, 
which he had gained by a bad title, shall be, ipse fac- 
to, annexed to his own inherent good one; and his 
defeasible estate shall be utterly defeated and an- 
nulled, by the instantaneous act of law, without his 
participation or consent.’’—3 Blackstone’s Com. 19. 

I shall merely add on this head, that if we can 
acquire foreign territory by purchase or by con- 
quest—if these are right appurtenant to national 
sovereignty—I do not see why we may not, by act 
of Congress, by compact, though it be not by trea- 
ty, technically so called. Grants of money, possi- 
bly war, are involved in the measure; which, for these 
reasons, should be accomplished by act of Congress, 
not by treaty. 

Having thus disposed of the policy and right to 
reannex Texas, let us consider what other nations 
have to say to it—Mexico, Great Britain, France, 
and the rest of the? world; for we are amenable 
to Russia, Austria, Prusia, Spain, Naples, Holland, 
Belgium; why not to Brazil, Buenos Ayres, Chili, 
and Venezuela, as to Great Britain, the most prag- 
matic among the protestants against our action. 

As there was a time when the United Statea cul- 
tivated entire segregation from European connec- 
tion, So now is it now our policy to prevent for- 
eign interference in our affairs. Our growth, nu- 
merous treaties and extensive intercourse with near- 
ly all the world, even the empire of China, (and it 
has been attempted, I‘believe, with that of Japan,) 
have established the United States in the family of 
nations. The administration endeavored to arrange 
an American alliance to comprehend this hemisphere. 
While peace and forbearance are still our interest, it 
is plain that, by commerce and naval forces in every 
sen, embassies in every country, and irresistible ten- 
dencies, we are, though not a meddling, yet a mov- 
ing people. 

To Mexico we offer explanation for our incorpo- 
ration of Texas—explanation which she will be sat- 
isfied with. I shall refrain from argument—from 
arguing the extent of that explanation. Although 
the public correspondence between the two North 
American republies has become angry, I am happy 
to be authorized to assure this House that those 
best acquainted with the true state of things 
apprehend little or no danger of war: the main 
sinew of war—money—will heal the breach, and 
end the controversy amicably. It affords me great 
satisfaction to be authorized to state that hostilities 
are aot probable with Mexico. 

With equal pleasure, I add, on the same authority, 
that there is as little danger of war with Great 
Britain. That great maritime empire, whose do- 
minions controls nearly all Asia, some of Africa, 
much of America, and is primary in Europe, will 
not wage war with this country for Texas. Though 
perhaps desirous of close commercial alliance there, 
and that slavery shou'd be no longer suffered, yet 
the present amicable relations between Great Britain 
and the United States authorize the confident belief 
that Texas will be no cause of quarrel between 
them. 

France likewise, as has been already made public, 





will nottake any partinany such quarrel. All the reg, 
of Europe, and of the world, wisely looks on, yo; 
indifferent, but uninterfering spectators. ae 

Thus the reannexation of Texas will be accom. 
plished in peace with all the world, and with 4, 
much harmony among ourselves as can be expected 
of any great national measure of local action. |; 
has become mere matter of when and how; th, 
event is no longer problematical. When a com. 
mander-in-chief was to be selected by Congress, jy 
1776, John and Samuel Adams suggested Colon¢! 
Washington, of nn not so much for any grea, 
personal merits he had then displayed, as for the 
sake of uniting the South in a contest which began 
in the extreme North. When war was declared ik 
1812, for injuries most felt and complained of in the 
North, the South and the West went up with greg, 
unanimity to the support of it. Why are Congress 
here annually assembled, and during many months 
in session, often without much performance? Ty 
make laws? No. Most of that is done by twenty- 
nine local legislatures. We come here, and we stay 
here, to find and to show that we represent one na. 
tion; to dispel provincial prejudices; to cultivate 
national attachments; to prevent war; to preserye 
peace; to interchange mutual good offices; to show 
each other and all the world that we are a world by 
ourselves, and disown all disunion. Texas will sig- 
nalize this nationality as Lonisiana did, as Maine 
did, as the wars of 1776 and 1812 did. A strong 
and salutary opposition there will always be to 
everything. But Texas, | predict, will prevail over 
party and section. 

All that is necessary to carry the restoration of Tex. 
as is an expression by act of Congress, of national- 
ity, a general expression hy Congress, following 
that of the country, that it is right, and ought to take 

lace. There is no war in this act, unless hostil- 
ities be forced upon us. Itis not the way to war, 
but the pledge of peace. ‘The treaty rejected last 
session may not have been the most desirable method 
of acquiring Texas. I never thought so. My 
humble opinion always was that so great an event 
should be signalized by act of Congress, publicly 
deliberated, and enacted in all the forms that solem- 
nize the most momentous legislation. Public senti- 
ment should have been invited to its aid. Popular 
enthusiasm would have succored the discussion, 
and sanctioned the result. But any method of av- 
quisition may be effected without war. If the treaty 
had been confirmed, in ten days afterwards all op- 
position to it would have ceased, and a governor of 
the territory would have repaired to his post as 

uietly as Governor Claiborne took possession of 
Roalainn. and General Jacdson of Florida. The 
delegate from Texas would now be here. ‘There is 
nothing to be dreaded but delay. Delay is imminent- 
ly dangerous. ‘There must be in Texas a great deal 
of personal, selfish opposition to annexation. Many 
eminent men may oppose it. It needs all the sym 
pathies of akindred people to sustain the measure 
against wayward and tantalizing procrastination 
here, the menaces of Mexico, and the machivations 
of other powers. 


Texas is ours by locality, and by kindred 
attachments. In some parts of the United States it 
is common to regard the inhabitants of that marvel- 
lous republic with extreme repugnance, and to de- 
nounce them as outlaws, bandits, and the 
offscourings of a discontented populace. Bu' 
what is the truth? Preparatory to this dw- 
cussion I have looked somewhat into their his- 
tory; and, without a single circumstance 
mislead my judgment, cannot hesitate to pronounce 
them as eminently worthy of our association. Com- 
pare their revolution with ours, and the first nine 
years of our miserable independence with their first 
nine years. The despised origin of Texas reminds 
one of the contumely with which ours was affronted, 
when Chatham said: 

“When j our lordships look at the papers transmitted us 
from America—when you consider their decency, firmness, 
and wisdom—you cannot but respect their cause, and wish 
to make it yeur own. For myself, must declare and avow 
that, in all my reading and observation, (and it has been my 
favorite study,) I have read Thucydides, and have studied 
and admired the master statesmen of the world,—that, !or 
solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdom of col 
clusion, under such a complication of difficult circumstan- 
ces, no nation or body of men can stand in preference te the 
general Congress at Philadelphia. I trust it is obvious [0 
your lordships that all attempts to impose servitude upo" 
such men—to establish despotism over such a nation, must 
be vain—must be fatal.” 

Or compare them with any other people born of a 
revolution—with England, with Holland, with 
France—as those nations were when they first de- 
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osed the government that enslaved them, and set 
up for themselves. The last of the revolutions of 
the most refined European nation produced a gov- 
ernment called the bastard of a bloody knight. 
The? insurrection of Texas against Santa Anna’s 
despotism was the legitimate assertion of a free 
people's independence—achieved by admirable com- 

nations, immortalized by a victory never sur- 
passed in exploit, consecrated by generosity seldom 
equalled in magnanimous policy. ‘Their declaration 
of independence is an eloquent paraphrase of ours. 
Their constitution is an improvement on that which 
has rendered this country eminently prosperous. I 
have looked through their code of laws, and find 
them distinguished for wisdom. Ever since their 
independence, while the proudest nations of the Old 
World have been more or less disturbed by troubles, 
and this country not free from them, the affairs of 
Texas have been administered with exemplary good 
sense, in perfect tranquillity, and great success. We 
have invited them to union; exposed them by it to 
Mexican hostilities, and European seductions. Our 
government did this, and it would be disgraceful 
now to leave them to the proclaimed brutalities of 
Mexican invasion, or the tender mercies of Eu- 
ropean mediation. Whether our executive did 
right or wrong in this invitation, after all that has 
happened, it would be disgraceful to desert them. 
Even if we do not incorporate, we should defend 
them. One branch of our government made a trea- 
ty with them, which another rejected; not because 
the alliance was condemned, but merely the method 
of it. This time last year there was much more than a 
constitutional majority for incorporating by treaty 
Texas into the United States; as at this moment 
there is a large majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ready to vote for that incorporation, pro- 
yided it can be effected on terms which vary, and 
perhaps fundamentally vary, as to the method of 
ineorporation, but no more. ‘The measure itself, 
freed from these varieties of mere method, would 
at any moment receive the votes of more than three- 
fourths of both branches of Congress and five-sixths 
of the people of this country. 

The reason why the American people are re- 
solved on the recovery of Texas, besides those 
which I before stated as to the advantages of the 
Union, isa deep-seated, well-nigh-universal senti- 
ment of national independence, which will not tole- 
rate European interference with our affairs, our 
borders, our institutions, our unquestionable rights. 
We provoke or seek no wars. Our institutions 
render itimpossible to rush into them precipitately. 
The forms of our government are such that con- 
ciliation, compromise, concession, must always be 
exhausted before war can be declared. Buta large 
majority of the whole country, without distinctien 
of party, will never submit to aggression, encroach- 
ment, or interference, from any foreign power, es- 
pecially that one which is the most formidable of 
all, and with which we have already been several 
times forced into conflict. That power is like the 
elements which clip us round about; northeast lops 
us, northwest jostles us, southwest interferes with 
us—every where crosses our way, and by sea and 
land, by abuse and counteraction, warning us to 
beware. Let us thank Providence for this encour- 
agement to unite, at least in a lofty spirit of na- 
tional independence—not anxious for conflict, but 
not afraid—not jealous nor secure. In this affair of 
Texas, let us be not merely just and fear not, but 
generous, long-suffering, magnanimous, right; and 
when right, go forward to reannex all of Louisiana 
as we bought it, including Texas and Oregon. 

Of the two millions seven hundred thousand suf- 
frages at the late presidential election, at least two 
millions, I reckon, if not more, voted for Texas: 
of the twenty-six States, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Missouri—seventeen States: and, 
counting by population, more, I believe, than three- 
fourths, if not five-sixths, of the American people. 
Will Congress, then, after the presidential oth 
make a party question of Texas—Texas, which, 
during the late election, proved stronger than party? 
Will Congress do this, when every one must see 
that all but time is settled?—that to give time ma 
encourage ioreiap machinations, may increase diffi- 
culties, may endanger hostilities, may render it ne- 
cessary to do forcibly what may now be done 
peaceably, but cannot prevent reannexation? For 
rocrastination must not be the thief of Texas. 

he method of it is matter of little moment. Any 





method I will vote for; and I trust that Congress 
will show the world that the United States have the 
right, and will maintain it, to replace Texas where 
it was from the treaty of Louisiana, in 1803, to the 
treaty of Florida, in 1819—an integral and essential 
part of this Union. 

Mr. BELSER said this was a question which 
had been already decided by that omnipotent 
tribunal, the people; and sufficient had been said 
upon it, throughout this Union. But he had observed 
that an error had grown up in all our political dis- 
cussions. He had scarcely heard an argument in 
this House in which the speakers had not gone 
back to what had taken place in the preceding presi- 
dential election; and, although he could not claim 
for himself a “ exemption, yet he could say 
that he had laid down the rule for his guidance in 
future—that, whatever might be the question which 
was the subject of consideration by the representa- 
tives of the people oa this floor, he would endeavor 
to confine himself to the record. Arguments made 
on the hustings in regard to the candidates for the 
presidency were well enough: they formed a part of 
the strength of our form of government: but when 
they were reiterated in this hall, they unfitted the 
representatives of the people for correct thinking, 
and amounted to a waste of the public time. 

The question of annexing a foreign state or re- 
public to this government, by virtue of a concur- 
rence of the law-making power of both, was a 
on and important one, and it should be well pon- 

ered on before the step was taken; for he admitted, 

in candor, that there was no precedent for it in the 
history of this country precisely in point. It was 
true that Louisiana and Florida, and some other 
small slips of foreign territory, had been added to 
the United States; but these additions had been 
made, in the first instance, by virtue of the treaty- 
making power, as an incident of sovereignty, which 
authorizes such acquisitions, either by purchase 
or by conquest; and afterwards, under the power 
to admit new States confided to Congress, they had 
become members of the Union. On this subject, 
there were no legislative expositions that met the 
question, and hence they must look beyond them 
into the constitution and history of the federal 
government, to ascertain our true position. By 
some it was broadly contended that even the treaty- 
making power cannot admit territory into this 
Union, out of which to form new States for admis- 
sion into it, without the censent of each of 
the States of the Union. The government of the 
United States, it was said, was a political firm, and 
that no other partner could be admitted into it, 
without the consent of the whole; and that if it 
was attempted to admit Texas without this gen- 
eral consent, the present partners would be 
under no obligation to adhere to the contract. It was 
further said that slavery was a stain on our nation- 
al character; and hence the government of the 
United States had no right to extend, or in any 
manner increase it by the incorporation of new 
slave territory into the Union; that by virtue of the 
federal compact, it should be limited to those States 
where it existed at the time the compact was formed. 
There were others, who, to some extent, disagreed 
with those whom he had already mentioned; 
they admitted the right to admit foreign territory 
into this government by virtue of the treaty- 
making power,, but denied ‘the right to do 
the same thing by a legislative act of both the 
governments in question; maintaining the prop- 
osition that the  treaty-making comet must 
first admit the territory before Congress can 
admit the new States spoken of in the con- 
stitution. They say that, by the constitution, 
the power of palin treaties was vested in 
the President and Senate; and being thus con- 
ferred, that Congress cannot do that which the 
President and two-thirds of the Senate are alone 
authorized to do; that such legislation, if permitted, 
would supersede the written constitution, and sub- 
stitute for it the “‘omnipotence of the British Par- 
liament.” They futther say that the United States 
having recognised the independence of Texas, she 
is an independent nation; and that every compact 
between independent nations is a treaty. Noy, if 
this were true, the whole question was at an end; 
and hence it became their duty to examine these 
objections which had been made against annexation 
by the law-making power of the two govern- 
ments. 

He had said that no precise case in point was to 
be found in the history of this country; nor could 
they findany analogous case in the history of any 














other government, because there was no govern- 
ment like this. Louisiana and Florida were admit- 
ted into the Union by the treaty-making power as 
an incident of sovereignty, and afterwards were cre- 
ated intoa Territory and State; and he put the ac- 
quisition of Texas on the same ground of sovereignty, 
in his joint resolutions of which he had given 
notice, and which he had caused to be published in 
the Globe of Jast night. Several instances had 
occurred in the history of the government, of 
the acquisition of territory, which was obtained 
on the ground of national preservation, which was 
above all law; but he expressed the ge 
that the doctrine was unsound which assumed that 
every legislative contract between sovereign and 
independent nations was a treaty; and must go to 
the treaty-makiug power of the country. Every 
legislative contract was not a treaty, nor was it ne- 
cessary that they should all go before the treaty- 
making power. When gentlemen said that the le- 
gislative power of this government had no right 
to annex foreign territory to it, he asked 
them to point out to him any express power in the 
constitution which authorized the treaty-making 
power to do it. How was it acquired? hy, the 
treaty-making power acquired it as an incident of 
sovereignty: but it was as much an incident of 
sovereignty in the legislative department to erect 
new States out of territory acquired by law, as it was 
to obtain the territory out of which they were to 
be formed by treaty. 

Now it made no difference whether this legislative 
contract be for territory, trade, or boundary, or 
anything else. These differences of on did not 
alter the principle, except when controlled by the 
constitution. 

Mr. B. proceeded to refer to various contracts en- 
tered into between this government and the States— 
legislative bontracts for territory. If the position 
was correct which was maintained in the Virginia 
resolutions, and which contained to this day 
the republican creed that the States were sov- 
ereignties, and that the United States govern- 
ment had no other powers than those which 
were specially delegated to it, ‘he wanted gen- 
tlemen to point out to him the difference between 
legislative compacts between this government and 
the States of the Union, for the acquisition of terri- 
tory, and between this government and foreign gov- 
ernments. 

On the 6th Sept. 1780, Congress passed a law to 
produce tranquillity in this government. The scenes 
which had saben place under the old confederation 
were freshin the recollection of that body. The 
States were asked to cede their waste and unappro- 
priated lands for the common benefit, and to 
secure the general tranquillity of the government. 
Mr. B. cited the various cessions made in accord- 
ance with this recommendation; that of New 
York on the Ist of March, 1781; of Virginia, the 
mother of States, the birth-place of Jefferson, the 
citadel of liberty, on the Ist March, 1784; of Mas- 
sachusetts on the 19th April, 1785; of South Caro- 
lina on the 9th August, 1787; of North Carolina on 
the 2d April, 1790; of Connecticut on the 30th May, 
1800; of Georgia, on the 24th April, 1802; of Geor- 
gia, (by another act,) on the 17th March, 1812, &c. 

There were (said Mr. B.) legislative contracts for 
the acquisition of territory in this country before 
and after the adoption of the federal constitution, and 
they were never submitted to the treaty-making 
power. 

But he did not stop here; he said that the 
chief portion of his argument would be to prove 
the fact that the legislative power of the Union 
has the right to annex foreign territory; and while 
he said this, he must be permitted to observe, at 
present, his mind doubted on the policy of a foreign 
government erecting itself into a State and asking 
admission into the Union. He was going to remain 
uncommitted on that point, and he wished gentle- 
men supporting that view to be heard. It wasa 
great constitutional question, and one which they 
should not treat lightly. 

There were also legislative contracts of this Union 
with foreign nations. This latter proposition was 
the point which he wished to establish. With- 


out going minutely into the matter, he said 
that all our non-intercourse acts were of 
that character. We said to France, If you 


will remove certain restrictions on trade, we 
will; and the same to Great Britain. What, he 
asked, were these but legislative compacts with 
foreign nations? But another case, directly in point, 
was the treaty of boundary between this govern- 
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ment and Texas—one of the highest acts of sover- 
eignty that could be performed. It was a legislative 
compact to all intents and purposes; he admitted 
that the Senate did pass it unanimously, but it never 
was submitted to them aaa treaty. 

He knew that men were very aptto be fond of 

their own creations, and he claimed no exemption 
fromthis frailty. If ever he had given his attention to 
any subject, it had been to this; and he asked honor- 
able gentlemen to do him the justice to look at his 
proposition for the annexation of Texas published 
in the Globe; and if he could show precedents for the 
mode proposed, it was more than could be shown 
for any othe r proposition, Mr. L. stated briefly the 
provisions of his proposition. One was to annex 
the territory; another to authorize the President of 
the United States, as soon as jurisdiction was ob- 
tuined over it, to raise a temporary government, un- 
ul otherwise proy led by Congress; another to pro- 
vide for settling the difficulties with foreign nations 
which might arise; and another to grant protection 
tu the Texians during the negotiation. Any mem- 
ber who believed he could vote to exercise the great 
right of self-preservation—which was no more or 
less than this, when our institutions were en- 
dangered by a crisis not contemplated by the fra- 
mers of our constitution at the formation of that in- 
strument, that we had a right to adopt the necessary 
measures to meet that crisis—any member who 
could bring his mind to agree with him on that point 
-—ay, any member who believed that the law-ma- 
king power had the right to annex Texas—could 
vote for these resolutions. At the proper time, he 
intended to offer them to this body. 

As further precedents to justify this measure on 
the ground of national security, Mr. B. referred to 
3d vol. laws of the United States, page 62, where 
would be found a legislative act, authorizing Mr. 
Jefferson to take possession of the country ceded by 
France in 1803 under the treaty of Paris, and to 
establish a temporary government, which was to ex- 
ist until Congress should alter it. In his resolu- 
tion he provided that the President should be 
woverned by the laws relating to the territorial gov- 
eraments of this union, so far as they were applica- 
ble. When the men of the revolution, fresh from 
the field of glory—when the men who had aided to 
form our matchless constitution were present, this 
authorty was given to Mr. Jefferson, and 
rubsequently similar authority was given to 
Mr. Madison. Any member, then, who had 
these constitutional scruples about annexing for- 
eign territory, had only to put the question on the 
ground of national preservation. As _ further 
precedents going to establish the same principle, 
Mr. B. referred to the act of 15th January, 1811, to 
take possession of the country lying east of the Per- 
dido, and south of the State of Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippl territory, of 12th February, 1813, to take 
possession of the country lying south of the Mis- 
eissipm territory, and west of the Perdido. 

These (he said) were cases which were put on 
the ground of necessity; and the President, in each 
instance, was vested with certain powers to carry 
the object of the government into effect. Suppose 
they were to pass these resolutions of his which 
were sustained by these precedents: it would be the 
duty of the President to appoiat a gevernor, secre- 
tary of state, and legislative council, to exsist for 
the time being; and he could go further: if it became 
necessary to have a delegate in the next Congress 
of the United States to represent that Territory, he 
could order an election therefor. It seemed to him that 
every other pian he had seen on this floor had been 
deficient jn this respect. 

He would say to this House, that he was not 
wedded to any particular scheme. He would 
vote for annexation in any constitutional form. If 
he was in doubt, he would do as judges were in- 
structed to do when they were in doubt. He would 
give effect to the legislative power of the Union. 

Mr. B. wished to direct some of his remarks to 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Doverass;] and 
he did it with much good will, for he respected the 
gentleman as a man, and as a legislator. 

He wanted to show the gentleman wherein he 
thought the gentleman’s resolutions were not the 
resolutions which should be adopted by this House. 
Mr. 8. himself much preferred the resolutions of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wetter] Still he 
thought they did not go far enough, so far a3 re- 
gards the superseding the government of Texas, 
and establishing our own in lieu of it. He admitted, 
with the gentleman, that in 1819 that country had 
been improperly ceded. What had induced our 
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able men to do it, belonged to history. What had 
induced them to surrender the guaranty given to 
Texas in 1803, was a matter which, perhaps, we 
would never know, at least in such a manner as to 
give it full faith. Now, according to the law of na- 
tions, there was but one case in which the govern- 
ment could part with a citizen of the United States, 
and that was the case of actual necessity. This 
was the law of nations; and it had ae been 
decided by the supreme judicial authority of the 
government that the right of an American 
citizen under a treaty of boundary became a 
vested right—that the government could not trade 
him away like cattle or other property. He 
knew the gentleman’s argument would be thata 
subsequent treaty of this character was not binding; 
but as far as our act went, we had incorporated 
these citizens of Texas into another government; 
and it would come with avery bad grace from 
us now to deny the validity of the treaty. Hav- 
ing made an injudicious arrangement at that time, 
it became a motive why we should get it back. 

Mr. DOUGLASS interposed, and (Mr. B. yield- 
ing the floor,) explained that he had not placed his 
resolutions, nor should he, in his argument, on the 
principle of the invalidity of the treaty of 1819, ce- 
ding Texas, as far as we were concerned. 
His position was, that although that treaty 
was in violation of the treaty of 1803, we were 
bound by that latter treaty, so far as our 
claim to ‘Texas was concerned; but while 
we lost our rights—we were not released from the 
obligation to fulfil the treaty of 1803 when Texas 
demanded it; when Texas, having complied with 
the prescribed forms, demanded admission into this 
Union, under that treaty of 1803, we were bound to 
grant it. 

Mr. BELSER resumed. He admitted that this 
treaty put an obligation “tm us to get Texas back; 
but he never would base his argument or his action 
upon the ground, afier a treaty was solemnly ratified 
by this government, that we were legally bound to 
set it aside. These were his notions of national 
honor and integrity. We were estopped by our 
own act. 

But Mr. B. further held that when the inhabi- 
tants of ‘Texas were treated away, it was at their 
option to become, or not, members of that govern- 
ment to which they were passed; and if they chose 
not to, and had remained separate and distinct, then 
they were as free, sovereingn and independent as 
any government on earth. He held that this 
was the case: that when Santa Anna overthrew 
the government of 1824, Texas became absolved 
from it; and had acted just as our forefathers 
had—declared her independence, and maintained it. 
He put the question on the gound of conquest; that 
was the proper ground before this House; it was 
the ei which could be sustained by the laws 
of nations, by common sense, and the ground which 
every republican who goes for extending the area 
of freedom could subscribe to. 

He had heard a great deal about the violation of 
the treaty with Mexico of 1832; but the only obliga- 
tion of that treaty, he contended, was to preserve 
peace with the citizens of Mexico and her terri- 
tories—not to abstain from preventing her from ex- 
ercising dominion over a territory which was sepa- 
rate from her, and which she had never held by any 
other compact than that of 1824, above alluded to, 
and which was overthrown by a despot. 

Another view of this question he wished to 
nut to henorable gentlemen on this floor. How 
Nad we removed the aborigines of this counyy? 
When the first navigator discovered this continent, 
it was in possession of independent nations of In- 
dians. The European governments became ar xious 
to exercise dominion in the New World, and claimed 
most of their possessions in it by virtue of discovery; 
and since that period, the Indian title had been ex- 
tinguished, partly by voluntary cession and partly 
from its giving way to the advance of civilization. 
Just let any gentleman step out on the eastern 
portico of the Capitol, and look at those two figures, 
[laughter]|—Columbus with a ball in his hand, 
ard an Indian princess, [renewed laughter]— 
and they could learn an_ instructive lesson 
from it. Gentlemen might laugh as much as 
they pleased; but it showed the superior power of 
civilization—the difference between the two races. 
Gentlemen talked about limiting the area of free- 
dom—the area of the Anglo-Saxon race. It could 
never be done. In the language of his honorable friend 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
{[Mr.C. J. Incersoxt,] it would go on and on to 


the bounda rescribed by the God of nature. 
and he hoped the time would come when it woul; 
go further [laughter]—than the gentleman placed 
that boundary. 

After this country had been discoved, (continyeg 
Mr. B.) we made the settlements of Plymouth 
and of Jamestown, which still remained; and w. 
could trace in the West the Jesuit misssionary anq 
the French soldier, when they marched from 4), 
lakes to the Ohio. But the grand question was 
‘“Where is the people who then lived in thiscountry: 

Do you (said Mr. B.) occupy their lands? Yoy 
certainly do. And how did you obtain them? Yo, 
may talk about treaties and Indian cessions, but you 
obtained them by power. He had been arguine 
for the extension of civilization in this country, ani 
he now wanted to ask the committee to look a: 
some of the best calculations that have been made 
in regard to the increase of population half a cen. 
tury or a century from now. If you take up the 
writings of the best calculators, you will find thar 
they estimate that, in fifty years, the Anglo-Saxoy 
race in it will number one hundred millions of souls 
and that in one hundred years hence they will num- 
ber three hundred millions. 

Gentlemen might talk about preventing the ex- 
tension of the area of freedom, but they could not do 
it. What was to become of the young men of the 
West—what was to become of the rising generation 
there half a century hence? They will go to Ore. 
gon, to Texas; yea, far beyond the Rocky mountains; 
and whoever lived to see that period would hear the 
song of the American reaper on the shores of the 
Pacific. The threat of President Houston that he 
would plant his standard on the walls of the capital 
of the Montezumas, had been much ridiculed; but 
its accomplishment was not so improbable as some 
persons supposed. If Mexico persisted in her idle 
claims of sovereignty over the republic of Texas, 
and in her present course of injustice towards her 
people, the day was not fér distant when the declar- 
ation of the Texian President would prove itself to 
be true. 

Mr. B. referred to the population of the West, 
and to the foreign emigration there. He was will- 
ing to vote for any amendment of the naturalization 
laws that would guard against the frauds that had 
been complained of; but he never would vote to ex- 
tend the term of residence required before naturali- 
zation. Now he wanted this country, not only for 
the native-born American to go to, but for every 
lover of liberty ia the Old World. He had argued 
the question of the extension of civilization; and 
there were other questions which he would also 
touch on, if time permitted. In regard to the ques- 
tion of slavery, he would only say that, if it 
was an evil, the British government and the north- 
ern men fastened it on us. It was in the compact 
which bound the States together, and could not be 
done away ‘with without destroying that com- 

act. If the people of the North and Northwest 

ad a right to new States in which the institution 
of slavery did not exist, the people of the South 
had an equal right to be surrounded by 
States with institutions similar to their own, to 
secure their safety. He did not wish to annex 
Texas to the Union for the purpose of restoring 
the balance of power between the North and the 
South. That day had gone by; the sceptre had de- 
parted from Judah; all he wanted was security for 
those institutions which were established by the 
agency of this government. 

Mr. B. concluded by saying, that he was clear in 
the conviction that Texas could be annexed as a Ter- 
ritory to the United States, by the law-making 
power of both governments. He was equally clear 
in the opinion that we could’annex it in the same 
way on the ground of national preservation. But 
he somewhat doubted the right of Texas to form 
herself into a State, and ask to be admitted into the 
Union. He was prepared to vote for any a 
tion to incorporate it acccording to the views above 
indicated. 

The foregoing is but an imperfect sketch ‘of the 
remarks*of Mr. B. They will bs given in full in a 
few days. 

The question being put on the amendment, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE suggested that the mover 
(Mr. Doveass] was not in his seat, and he submit- 
ted whether it would be proper to take the question 
in his absence. The gentleman would, no doubt, 
like to be heard on his amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLASS (from another part of the hall) 
observed that he did design to make some remarks 
on his amendment, and would, perhaps, do so on 
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another occasion, before the close of the debate. 


the committee was disposed to take 


ene ag he would waive his right to be 


th: question now, 


— BAYLY said it was obvious that a debate of 


this important and jnteresting nature would not so 
soon be closed, and that many gentlemen wished to 
be heard on it who were not disposed to proceed at 
this late hour. Without any intention to occupy 
the floor on this subject, he moved that the commit- 
tee rise. bd 

This motion prevailing, the committee rose, and 
reported progress. ; 

‘Mr. TIBBATTS, on leave, introduced the fol- 
lowing billand joint resolution, which were read the 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered to 
be printed, viz: 

bill to authorize the people of Texas to forma 
constitution and State government, and for the ad- 
mission of such State into the Union, on an equal 
fyoting with the other States. 

A joint resolution pledging to the citizens of Tex- 
as the protection of the nation ull the question of 
reannexation be definitively settled. 

Mr. BELSER, on leave, introduced a joint reso- 
jution for the annexation of the republic of Texas 
to the United States: read twice, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, and ordered to be printed. 
(This joint resolution has already been published in 
the Globe. ] 

The bill from the Senate to grant certain lands to 
the State of Indiana to enable that State to extend 
and complete the Wabash and Erie canal, was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union. 

The House then adjourned. 





The following notices of petitions presented to- 
day, were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 


By Mr. MOSELEY: The petition of citizens of Buffalo, 
New York, for an appropriation fora sea wallto protect 
Buffalo harbor. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: The memorial of Wm. Ballard Pres- 
ton and 15 others, members of the bar, asking forincrease of 
compensation forthe judge ofthe western district of the 
State of Virginia: refeired to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BAYLY: The petition of sundry citizens of 
Northhampton, Virginia, and ship-owners and masters, 
praying for an appropriation to “buoy out” Sand Shoal 
Iniet. 

By C.M. REED: The memorial of James Haggart and 
luicitizens of Black Reck, New York, praying the passage 
ofan act to prevent, under proper penalties, all other than 
American vessels from transporting passengers and baggage 
from one American port to another on our coast or lakes. 

By Mr. HENRY DODGE: The memorial ot T. S. Mor- 
gan and 118 citizens, of Oswego county, State of New 
\ork, asking Congress for an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, inthe Territory of 
Wisconsin: referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

by Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Dudley P. Bailey 
and 40 others, of Maine, that Congress will pass, with all 
convenient haste, a law by which every citizen, who may 
be desirous of cultivating the earth fora living, shall be en- 
abled to enter upon the publie lands and occupy a reasona- 
ble sized farm thereon, free of cost. The petitionof Zebah 
Washburn and seven others, of Kennebec county, Maine, 
that Congress will reject all propositions for the annexation 
of Texasto the United States asa slaveholding territory. 
The petition of John James and 54 others, of Lebanon, that 
Congress will reject all propositions forthe annexation of 
Texas to the United States. ‘The petition of Eli B. Lord and 
56 others, of Maine, that Congress will abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories of the United 
States, 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: The remonstrance of 179 citizens, 
of North Adams, Massachuseiis, against the annexation of 
Texas asa slaveholding territory. 

By Mr. LABRANCHE: The petition of citizens of Lou- 
isiana, against the removal of the surveyor general's office 
from Donaldsonville to Baton Ronge. 

by Mr. JOHN W. DAVIS: The petition of James Reily 
aud 34 others, praying a grant of land to complete the Wa- 
bash and Erie canal to the Ohio river. Also the petition of 
Lewis Kightmyer and 179 others, upon the same subject. 

By Mr. ROGERS: The petition of Anthony McKallor 
und 64 others, citizens of the county of Washington, and 
State of New York, praying Congressto devise and adopt 
speedy and effectual measures for the abolition of slavery 
throughout the United States. Also the petition of 40 citl- 
zens of the county of Washington, and State of New York, 
for the reduction of the rate of postage, and the abolition 
of the franking privilege. 

By Mr. RELFF: The petition of John Anderson, of Mis- 
souri, praying that there be refunded to him the amount 
pail into the treasury, arising from lead rents, obtained 
trom lands grantel to Roger Cagle by the Spanish author- 
iues prior to the cession of that country to the United States, 
and which tract has since been confirmed to the said Roger 
Cagle or his legal representatives: referred to the Commit- 
tee of Claims, with the accompanying papers. 

By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Elliot R. Bowdoin 
and 39 others, citizens of Saco, inthe State of Maine, pray- 
ing that the propositions for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States be rejected: referred to the Committe on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By Mr. JOHN STEWART: The petition of Samuel Fro- 
thingham, of Middletown, in Middlesex county, Connecti- 
cut, asking Congress for an increase of pension. 

By Mr. MeCLELLAND: The petition of Roswell Hale, 
of Adrian, Michigan, foran increase of pension. The claim 
of the Messrs. Elired, of Detroit, for damages, &c., on ac- 
count of the seizure of the “Copper Rock.” The claim of 
Captain John Martin, of Detroit, for payment for property 
destroyed during the war. R ; 

By Mr. CATLIN: The petition of Mark Rutledge and 165 
others. citizens of Norwich, Connecticut, praying for a 
reduction of postage: referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PARMENTER: The petition of Commodore Jo- 
seph Smith, commanding the American squadron in the 
Mediterranean, and 240 oflicers and men of the United States 
frigate Cumberland, praying that the spirit portion of the 
navy ration may be abolished: referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TYLER: The petition of Zalmon G. Keeler and 
others,g ot Chatauque county, New York, praying for a 
reduction in the rates of postage. The remonstrance of 
Zalmon G. Keeler and others, of Chatauque county, New 
York, against the annexation of Texas, or the admission of 
any new slave State into the Union. The petition of EF. T 
Foote and others, of Chatauque county, Nowe York, pray- 
ing for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia and the Territories of the United 
States, as well as the internal slave trade, and for the repeal 
of certain laws in relation to slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of E. H. Holmes for 
extension of a patent. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, January 4, 1845. 
The journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN asked the indul- 
ence of the House to make an explanation which 
S considered personal to himself. Mr. C., with 
the unanimous assent of the House, procteded. 

He said it would be recollected that, in the course 
of his remarks in Committee of the Whole a few 
days ago, on the bill to graduate and reduce the 
price of the public lands, he had occasion to advert 
to the fact that Alabama was one of the indebted 
States, and needed all the means within her limits, 
of raising revenue to discharge her liabilities, and 
preserve her faith; that at this time two-thirds of 
the lands within the State belonged to the general 

overnment, consequently the State was deprived of 
: principal source of revenue, not having the 
power to tax the lands of the United States. Never- 
theless. Mr. C. said, that his State had, under 
these, and every other disadvantage, preserved her 
faith, by promptly discharging her obligations. In 
this connection Mr. C. suid he felt himself called 
upon to noticean article that appeared in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer of this city of the 27th of August 
last. 

Mr. C. said he sent then an extract he had taken 
from that paper for the clerk to read, and lie did 
read it. He sent the same extract now, and he 
called upon the clerk to say (and he did say) that 
it was identically the same, without any alteration 
whatever. The following is the extract referred to: 


From the National Intelligencer of Aug. 27, 1844. 


“ALABAMA ELECTIONS.—The Texas flag waves over the 
State in triumph. Unable to pay their own debt, the people 
vote to assume the immense debt of Texas. The whigs 
have struggled nobly for their principles, and for protection 
to our own citizens, but it has beenin vain The fancied 
benefits of foreign aggression and war have dazzled the 
eyes of the locos, all to save Texas, and have caused them 
to lose sight of what their own country stands so lament- 
ably in need of Steady, whigs, steady; strike earnestly from 
this to the election, in avorof the goodcause. Do your 
duty, and leave the result to Providence. Elshwhere all 


is well. Locofocoism is doomed.”—Soeuthern Tuscaleosa 
Ad: ocate, 
Mr. C. said that he had seen, in the National In- 


telligencer of this morning, some comments upon 
his speech, so far as it related to this extract; and 
although he trusted the editors of that paper enter- 
tained no such design, the article of this morning 
might be understood as charging Mr. C. with an in- 
tention of imposing upon the House the extract re- 
ferred to as an editorial article. Mr. C. said it 
would be observed that the extract published in the 
Intelligencer of this morning and that. he had had 
read at the clerk's table were identically the same— 
both gave credit to the “Southern Tuscaloosa Advo- 
cate” for the origin of the extract referred to. Mr. 
C. disclaimed any intention of charging the editors 
of the Intelligencer with originating the extract, 
though it appeared in that paper under the editorial 
head. It waa credited, however, as stated. Mr. C. 
said that the ground of his complaint was, that a 
paper of the high character of the National Intelii- 
gencer, and of its extensive circulation, should cir- 
culate such a slander upon his State upon no_ better 
authority. The article had the endorsement of the 
Nationel Intelligencer, and this is one of the cases 
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where the endorsers, and not the makers, ought to be 
held responsible. The National Intelligencer is a 
paper of great reputation: although he differed en- 
tirely with the editors polceny, he respected them 
as opponents worthy of notice. Mr. C. read the paper 
regularly as the best whig authority; and he not 
only knew that it had a wide circulation in all quar- 
ters of the globe, but for the financial condition of 
the States it was considered by capitalists of high 
authority. By the endorsement of the slander, the 
injury to the credit of his State had been so unjust- 
ly inflicted, and not by the original slanderer. few, 
Mr. C. said, there is no such paper as that credited. 
He knew of no “Southern Tuscaloosa Advocate,” 
and he called upon his colleague from that district to 
siate whether shave was any such paper. 

Mr. PAYNE stated that there was no such paper 
as the “Southern Tuscaloosa Advocate,” to his 
knowledge, nor had any such paper ever existed. 

Mr. CHAPMAN said he did not intend to insinu- 
ate that the editors of the Intelligencer had made a 
false extract—he had no doubt but that the article 
was extracted from some paper, though the name was 
incorrectly given. Mr. C. said it was due to the 
editors of the Intelligencer to state, that there was a 
py called the “Southern Advocate” in Alabama, 
yutnot at Tuscaloosa: he would not say that the 
article did or did not appear in that print, though he 
was in the habit of reading it, and had never seen 
such an article. Mr. C. said his only object in 
trespassing on the House was, to acquaint himself of 
any just cause of censure for what he has said and 
done in this matter; he felt sure he had succeeded in 
satisfying the House that he had done no more 
than his duty, and that he was fully sustained by 
the facts in what he had said and done. 

Mr. PHUENIX asked leave to present a memorial 
on a subject now before the House. 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order; it could 
only be received by general consent. 

[A voice: “On what subject?” 

No objection being made— 

Mr. PHOENIX presented a memorial from the 
Society of Friends, in New York and Vermont, 
against the annexation of Texas; and he asked for 
the reading thereof. 

The memorial—discussing at some length the 
evils of slavery, and protesting against annexation 
on reasons connected therewith—was nearly read by 
the clerk; when 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved to dispense with 
the reading, and to lay the petition on the table; but 
being informed by the clerk that but one paragraph 
remained unread, he withdrew his motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL renewed the motion of the 
gcntleman from Hlinois. He hoped the paper would 
not be read. He did not think the gentleman from 
New York {Mr. Puanix] had acted with his usual 
fairness in introducing this paper in this manner, and 
calling for its reading, its contents being unknown 
by the House. Why inflict such a paper on the 
House? There had not been a more violent anti- 
slavery paper before the House at this session. He 
would have expected more frankness and can- 
dor from the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PHU&NIX remarked that these resolutions 
came from the very highest source. He had not 
been exactly aware of its contents, but, as he had 
been requested, he had asked its reading. He now 
moved the reference to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken, and the further reading 
of the petition was dispensed with. 

The second division of the motion of Mr. Camp- 
BELL (being the first motion in order) was taken— 
the yeas and nays having been ordered on motion 
of Mr. Hamu of Ohio; and the vote stood—yeas 
87, nays 87—a tie, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Arrington, Atkinson, Bayly, Barringer, 
Belser, Bidlack, James Black, James A. Black, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, Milton Brown, William 
J. Brown, Burke, Burt, Caldwell, Campbell, Chappell, 
Clinen, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, Cross, Cullom, Daniel, Jobn 
W. Davis, Dawson, Dean, Deberry, Dellet, Dromgeole, 
Duncan, Ellis, Ficklin, Foster, French, Flier, Goggin, 
Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Houston, Hu- 
bard, Hughes, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Andrew pean» Lucas, Lumpkin, 
McClernand, McConnell, McDowell, Isaac E. Morse, 
Newton, Owen, Payne, Pettit, Peyton, Pratt, David S. Reid, 
Relfe, Roberts, Simpson, Slidell, Robert Smith, Steenred, 
Stephens, Stiles, James W. Stone, Strong, Summers, Tay- 
lor, Thomasson, Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, 
Wentworth, Woodward, Yancey, and Yost—87. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbot, Anderson, Baker, Barnard, Ben- 
ton, Brengle, Brinkerhoff, Buffington, Jeremiah E. Cary, 
Carroll, Catlin, Chilton, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, 
Dana, Da h, Garrett Davis, Richard D. Davis, Dickey, 
Dillingham, Elmer, Farlee, Fish, Florence, Foot, Giddings, 
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Grinnell, Grider, Hale, Hannibal Hamlin, Edward 8. Ham- 
lin, Hardin, Henley, Herrick, Hudson, Hungerford, James 
B. Hunt, J. R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenks, Perley B. Johnson, 
John P. Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, Lyon, 
MeCauslen, McClelland, McIlvaine, Marsh, Edward J 
Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Parmenter, Patterson, Phenix, 
Pollock, Elisha R. Potter, Emery D. Potter, Preston, Purdy, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Charles M. Reed, Robinson, Rockwell, 
Rodney, Rogers, Sample. Schenck, Senter, Severance, 
Thomas H. Seymour, David L. Seymour, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stetson, Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Venmeter, 
Wethered, Wheaton, John White, Benjamin White, Wil- 
liams, Winthrop, and Joseph A. Wright—87. 


The Speaker voted in the affirmative, thus ma- 
king the vote—yeas 88, nays 87. 

So the petition was laid on the table. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to re- 
port to this House the number of volumes of the manuscript 
papers of the confederation and of Washington inthe De- 
partment of State to which indices are being prepared; the 
progress which has been made;the amount of appropria- 
tions heretofore made, at what time the work may probably 
be completed; and the probable additional expense of com- 
pletion. 

On motion of Mr. BAYLY, the House resolved 
itself into a Committee of the Whole—Mr. Horxins 
of Virginia in’ the chair—and resumed the conside- 
ration of the joint resolution of Mr. C. J. Incersout. 
for the reannexation of ‘Texas to the United States. 

The CHAIR stated the question to be upon the 
amendment of Mr. Dovaiass to the amendment of 
Mr. Weer 

Mr BAYLY observed that when the committee 
rose yesterday be stated that he had no disposition 
to continue this debate. It would be recollected that 
when the Committee on Foreign Relations reported, 
some twenty days since, on the subject under con- 
sideration, complaint was made upon the part of the 
minority of the committee, that the report had been 
made prematurely, and that they had no opportuni- 
ty of presenting their views in regard to it. The 
views of the majority of the committee had been 
fully presented by the chairman of the committee, 
and he thought it was but fair that he should yield 
the floor to some gentlemen of the minority, to en- 
able them to present their views. He would, there- 
fore, cheerfully yield the floor to the gentleman who 
made the complaint, or to some other gentleman of 
minority committee, 

Mr. WINTHROP said that before he answered 
the gentleman, he wished to ask a question of the 
Chair. He wished to know whether he could be 
allowed to make an explanation in reply to the gen- 
tleman, without forfeiting his right to the floor. If 
he could not, he would take his seat 

The CHAIR said it would be very difficult for 
him to answer the gentleman’s question. 


The reading of Mr. WeLuer’s amendment was 


here called for, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Conyzress assembled, That from 
and after the passage of these resolutions, (the supreme au- 
thorities of ‘lexas concurring therein,) the territory now 
known as the republic of Texas be, and the same is hereby, 
annexed to, and made a portion of, the territory of the 
United States 

Sec. 2. .4nd he it further resolved, That the people now 
residing upon the said territory, and within the limits of 
Texas, shail be incorporatedinto the Union of the United 
States, and protected in the free enjoyment of their liberty 
and property, and admitted, as soon as may be consistent 
with the principles of the federal constitution, to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizens 
of the United States 

Sec. 3. .ind be it further resolved, That the said territory 
hereby annexed shall be knownas the ‘Territory of Texas,” 
and, until otherwise ordered, the laws of Texas now existing 
shall remain in full force;and all executive and judicial 
officers of Texas, (except the President, Vice President, and 
heads of department,) shall retain their offices, with all an- 
tnority and power appertaining thereto; and the courts of 
justice there established shail, for the present, remain as 
now organized 

Src. 4. wind be if further resolved, That all titles and claims 
to real estate, valid under the existing laws of Texas, shall 
be deemed and held so by the government of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. 4nd be it further resolved, That the public lands in 
the said territory be, and the same are hereby, pledged for 
the payment of the debt, however created, anterior to the 
passage of these resolutions, for which the faith of the gov- 
ernment of Texas has been given, amounting, as is sup- 
posed, to ten millions of dollars. 

Sec. 6. dnd he it further resolved, That commissioners 
shall hereafter he appointed, under such restrictions as Con- 
gress may impose, to examine and report the claims which 
may be presented against the government of Texas, in order 
that the proceeds of the public lands, as aforesaid, may be 
applied to the extinguishment thereof. 

Src. 7. sind he it further resolved, That commissioners 
shall hereafter be appointed, who shall establish the bound- 
aries, and divide said territory in such manner and form as 
Congress may direct 

See. 3. .dnd be it further resolved, That as soon as jthe su- 
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preme authorities of Texas shall signify their approval of 
these resolutions, the same shall be deemed and held to be 
the fundamental law of the land. 


The amendment of Mr. Doverass was then called 
for; and it was also read. [This was published in 
yesterday’s paper. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved that the committee rise. 
He wished to address the committee on his amend- 
ment, but was prevented by indisposition. 

The question being put on Mr. Dovetass’s mo- 
tion, it was rejected. 

Mr. RHETT observed that if the committee was 
determined to take the vote on this proposition, no 
gentleman being desirous of speaking, he would 
propose to the gentleman from Illinois to allow his 
preamble to be withdrewn, and the question to be 
taken on the first resolution, which was nothing 
more than the simple abstract proposition that 
Texas shall be admitted intothe Union. Should 
that simple proposition be decided in the affirmative, 
there would be no difficulty among the friends of the 
measure in arranging the terms. 

Mr. DOUGLASS expressed his assent to the 
proposition of Mr. Ruerr. 

Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL observed that 
he, for one, was not prepared to accede to any such 
proposition as that of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. He was not willing that there should be 
a silent vote taken on the abstract proposition for 
the admission of Texas into the Union. He had 
hoped that some one of the proposers or advocates 
of the numerous propositions that had been sub- 
mitted, would have said a word or two in favor of 
it; which, by the course of parliamentary proceedings 
would have been regular, consistent, and courteous. 
He wanted to hear from his honorable friend from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Rnert,] or from anybody 
else who would appear on that floor in the guise 
and garb of a statesman and legislator, something 
in favor of the mode and manner in which the thing 
is to be done, as well as in favor of the abstract 
question of the thing itself. 

He would call the attention of the committee to a 
few short months back when the question was sup, 
posed to have been carried throughout the countr 
exactly in the way the gentleman from South 
Carolina now proposed to carry it in this House. 
In town meetings it was all very well to carry the 
question by a “hurra for Texas,” and, as he heard 
a gentleman near him say, “Oregon too.” During 
the last canvass all who were in the habit of read- 
ing the inscriptions on the banners and transparen- 
cies of the democratic party, saw that they were 
principally for Polk and Dallas, Oregon and Tex- 
as; and he believed there was a declaration for the 
hero of the Hermitage, which seemed prophetic 
that, with Texas for the watchword, victory was 
certain. But, said Mr. L., to return to the subject, 
we want to know how the annexation of Texas 
is to be accomplished. The lone star of Texas, 
which has culminated, has now passed over the 
meridian; and now it must be looked at with the 
eyes of the statesman and the philosopher. We have 
passed (said he) from the political canvass, and 
now, in grave deliberation, wish to consider this 
subject in reference to the mode and manner of dis- 
posing of it, as statesmen, and not view it as mere 
oe who, in the course of their star-gazing, 
rought their country into a condition which they 
are little pleased with. 

He asked whether, when they went through their 
political canvass, they heard any of those political 
questions which ought to be decided by the votes of 
freemen: whether the internal concerns of the coun- 
try—its great political, agricultural, mercantile, and 
manufacturing concerns were before them? Whether 
its external relations were paramount? Whether any- 
thing that concerned ourselves was made the topic of 
discussion or of remark? Or whether, like certain 
nations of old, they did not go in search of foreign 
divinities, and worship other gods. He asked 
whether Texas was not the consideration, and not the 
United States of America? And how was it follow- 
ed up here? What did they see on reading the polit- 
ical journals of the city of Washington? ‘What was 
the watchword and incentive to action on the part of 
this House? Without considering those plans which 
gentlemen had offered to the House and to the coun- 
wry, they had seen an allegation that two lines were 
all that were necessary for the purpose of immedi- 
ately annexing Texas to this Gnise. The Globe 
of the 30th of December, 1844, contains a resolution 
to this effect, as all that was necessary for annexa- 
tion, and as one which would save all trouble of 
considesation: ‘Resolved, (Texas agreeing,) That 


it be reannexed to the United States» 
His friends around him, too, said that that would 
be enough; but in the first place, he conceived ther. 


were some details which must be settled, and settja. 
as treaties are, by protocols. The treaty-makin. 
power was provided by the constitution; and it look. 
ed to deliberation by the executive, united with his 
great council, the Senate of the United States; an 
when they had united among themselves, to 1), 
meeting of the plenipotentiaries of that nation wi) 
whom the contract was to be completed. But this 
was not the first time a discussion had arises re. 
specting the exercise of power in such cases by the 
legislative and the treaty-making power. Such , 
discussion arose on the treaty of commerce founded 
on the treaty of peace with Great Britain; and as 
he could not now go fully into that question, he 
recommended the House to read an able argument 
of Mr. Pinckney. 

He then proceeded to notice the influence of ay. 
nexation on the national character, and proceeded ty 
observe that the whole question of annexation wes 
directly contrary to the constitution of the United 
States. Some gentlemen, he said, had referred to 
the acquisition of Florida and Louisiana; but histo. 
ry told them, if they did not recollect the evert, that 
when Louisiana became part and portion of the ter- 
ritory of the United States of America in 1803-4, 
there was no view of making that acquisition either 
a Territory or a State. He entreated the House to 
carry back its historical recollections, and they 
would see that we were threatened with the loss of 
the great river Mississippi. Our treaty with Spain 
in 1795 had given us a joint right to that river; but 
we were subsequently denied that right by a Span- 
ish viceroy; a we were threatened with the loss of 
that valley, now our pride and glory. In the discus- 
sions which ensued, it was that Mr. Jefferson con. 
ceived the happy thought of purchasing, instead of 
fighting for the disputed possession. This was done 
as a matter of necessity; and from 1803-4 to 18]2 ir 
remained as an appendage of the United States, not 
either as a State or a Territory. Let not, then, (he 
said,) Louisiana be introduced as a precedent. He 
then proceeded to notice some of the arguments of 
the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Betser,] who 
had said that the purchase of a few acres, and of 
ground for dock-yards and magazines, was as good 
as the purchase of millions of acres. But this he 
(Mr. I.) denied; for, for such cases, provision 
was made by the constitution. 

Mr. BELSER said, in explanation, that when he 
spoke of territory acquired by the government from 
the States, for the purpose of erecting ‘‘forts, mag- 
azines, arsenals, dockyards, &c., he well knew that 
Congress could, by the constitution, exercise er- 
clusive legislation over all places purchased for such 
objects by the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same may be; yet still he con- 
tended that Congress had, in many instances cited 
by him, given, by concurrent legislation, jurisdiction 
over the same to the States, for which the power 
was not express, but depended alone for its exercise 
on the doctrine of implication. He was reasoning 
only from analogy, when he used the argument, 
and so stated at the time. 

Mr. INGERSOLL, after some other oservations, 
proceeded to justify Mr.J.Q. Apams against the 
imputations which had been cast upon him in rela- 
tion to the Texian boundary, quoting Mr. Mon- 
roe’s second inaugural for that purpose; and then 
passed to the question of war, which it had been 
said would grow out of annexation. Texas wasat 
war with Mexico, and he asked if it was ever heard 
that a part and confederated portion of a nation was 
at war with a foreign power, and the other part at 
peace; and yet Texas was a part of the United States, 
according to theGlobe. The people of this coun- 
try would not hesitate to enter into a war where |! 
was necessary to vindicate their rights, even with 
most powerful kingdom on the face of the globe, 
relying on the God of battles to give strength to 
their exertions. But with Mexico the case was dif- 
ferent; the first insult was given by our accredited 
minister. His maxim was, millions for defence, not 
a cent for tribute for any such purpose, where it was 
of doubtful right. 

War, with all its horrors, with all its disastrous con- 
sequences, every Christian, every civilized man, 
should use all endeavors, consistent with national 
honor, to avert. Mr. I. referred to the inaugural ad- 
dress of Mr. Madison, who had afterwards found 
himself driven to the necessity of a declaration of 
war with the most powerful kingdom in the world, 
as putting forth sentiments and opinions very wide- 
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ly different and antagonistic to those under which 
centlemen acted in their precipitate rush towards 
annexation. It could not be overlooked, (said Mr. 
]..) however; in the heat and fury of the late canvass, 
we had been carried away with the belief that 
the mass of the nation were in favor of this or that 
jarticular policy. It could not be doubted that a 
great portion @ the people of the United States 
were not favorable to annexation. However it 
might be with the people of Texas, Mr. I. strong- 
ly dissented from the idea that the people of the 
United States were en masse favorable to a measure 
of so deep and vital interest, the effects of which 
were to last for centuries, and whose results were 
tobe so disastrous and terrible. Mr. I. further 
gave a graphic picture of the horrors of the blood, 
carnage, and devastations of war. 

On the score of slavery alone, Mr. I. proceeded to 
say, he would oppose the annexation of Texas. 
He spoke of the compromises of the constitution, 
which had made Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, as well as South Carolina, North Caroline, 
Delaware, all sisters of a common confederacy, for 
their mutual defence and protection. He said, let it 
hold together until the columns of this temple should 
crumble; and if the day of ruin ever should come, 
let them all share it alike; but, on the other hand, 
if, instead of the preservation of the constitution, and 
of the liberties of the people, we were to carry the 
system of slavery beyond the bounds of the consti- 
tution, he would be the first to step forward and say, 
if he could say with any thing like effect, “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.” Why, when 
the law of the United States said we should not ad- 
mit a single slave into the territory of the United 
States—when the constitution of the United States, 
ratified in 1789, had postponed, at the request of 
the southern States, the inhibition just referred to, to 
1808—here we were, in one fell swoop, to intro- 
duce five-and-twenty thousand slaves into the 
United States; and this, as they were told, to dimin- 
ish the influence of slavery ! 

Mr. I., ina manner very imperfectly heard, 
(as was the case at times with many others, par- 
ticularly the latter portions of his remarks,) refer- 
red to the discussions which had grown out of 
the Missouri question at the time it was raised, and 
said that the argument was at that time considered 
worse than absurd, that, by the extension of slave- 
ry, they went to reduce, diminish, and cripple its 
powers. No: the system would be confirmed and 
strengthened; and blessed would it be if, this meas- 
ure being adopted, the time did not come when 
the middle and some of the southern and western 
States, where slavery was now waning, and which 
were disposed to consider it an evil, did not become, 
not the holders, the employers, the workers, but the 
breeders of slaves for the South. 

Of all the arguments, however, which had been 
offered in support of annexation, one which appear- 
ed the feeblest and worst was that of the benefits 
which would ensue from the addition of this vast 
extent of territory. What did we want of a further 
extent of territory, merely considered by itself? Had 
we not territory enough? Was there not in those 
vast regions which surrounded us, where cen- 
turies must elapse before there was a_ pos- 
sibility of bringing it to the standard of Eu- 
ropean population—was there not enough here 
for all the wants and necessities of man? Mr. I. 
here quoted an eloquent extract, which was said 
many, many years ago, before Florida and Louisi- 
ana were introduced into the Union, in description 
of the vastness of this yet unexplored world, which 
opened to mankind itself “interminable solitudes.” 
We did not want territory. The danger of this 
country was that it would break to pieces at its ex- 
tremities—these extremities being made more dis- 
tant from the central government; which, after all, 
was like the heart, from which issued and was cir- 
culated the spring of life throughout the whole sys- 
tem to its farthest extremities. Mr. I. opposed the 
idea of removing at a wider distance from the centre 
these extremities. 

It was not, therefore, (continued Mr. [.,) in any 
or in all of these considerations, that could be found 
support for the annexation of Texas. But they 
were told that we needed this vast extent of virgin 
soil of Texas for the production of the great staple 
of the world. Did not their southern friends tell 
them that a great evil of the times was the over- 
production of that staple? And were they going 
to annex a country to us in order to swell 
the tide which should waft to foreign lands 
the over-production of an article already abund- 


ant, and which they so loudly complained 
hardly compensated for the labor and expense of its 
production at present? But, besides, what did we 
know of this country with reference to its fertility 
and power of production? Mr. I. spoke of a con- 
versation he had recently held with a gentleman— 
a man of education and of experience in the world 
—who had lived for eighteen months on this very 
soil of Texas—who had given him to understand 
that Texas was so much covered with swamps and 
marshes, that its rivers were so shallow, beginning 
with its western river (the Bravo) and running over 
to the Sabine itself, and that this country was so 
little capable of relieving itself from the effects of 
these marshes and swamps, that the very produc- 
tion of that staple in the quantities that were prom- 
ised was a matter of very great doubt; and that 
Mississippi was worth many to one more than Tex- 
as itself in regard to the production of cotton. And 
when they talked of prairies, why the prairies of 
Indiana, of Illinois, the prairies of our own West, 
(as we had that happy and glorious West at this 
moment,) were worth thousands of the prairies of 
Texas. Mr. I. referred to a work recently publish- 
ed in that country as confirmatory of these views of 
his informant. 

In reply to the argument thatthe deserts bordering 
the Rio Del Norte would form an impassable barrier 
into the country, Mr. I. proceeded to say that 
there were not deserts there such as were found in 
some parts of Asia and Africa. ‘There were here 
oases—places where there would be the means of 
establishing military positions, whence those inim- 
ical could make encroachments into the neigh- 
boring civilized territory. 

In one of the communications made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Senate during the 
last summer, one of the reasons (said Mr. I.) for the 
annexation of Texas was the attachment of our 
brethren of Texas to this particular country and 
Union. Mr. J. said no word of disparagement 
against them or any of them; some of them he knew 
and believed to be men of honor and integrity. But 
when those who had gone into a foreign country 
partly with and partly without laws, and had 
made an abandonment partial or exclusive of 
their native country—when they came forward 
at this time and alleged to us that they ought 
to be admitted into the Union, because of their at- 
tachment thereto, he should not be over anxious to 
act in so importanta matter to comply with their 
temporary wishes. They had gone there seeking 
their fortune, attaching themselves to a particular 
state of things then existing, and likely to exist for 
centuries; they had chosen their position and coun- 
try; they had that position and country. Andgf 
there had been one or two administrations at a 
period that had sought the return of Texas toa 
connection with the United States, among other 
things, to relieve the hardships of those who had 
abandoned their former homes, what would be said 
of those subsequent administrations of Jackson and 
Van Buren, in which no calculation or desire for 
reannexation, or rather of annexation (for at that 
time, the English language, copious as it was, had 
not furnished such a word as ‘“‘reannexation’’) had 
been manifest; but on the contrary, a scrupulous 
determination to maintain an entire neutrality with 
reference to Mexico and Texas, and to abstain from 
interference in their affairs? No; there was nothing 
more in that argument than in the others to which 
he had adverted. What, then, he asked, was the 
argument to sustain this? 

Here My. 1. was cut off by the expiration of his 
hour. 

Mr. PAYNE next obtained the floor. It was 
not his purpose _ said) to entertain the House 
with a fourth of July oration upon this occasion. 
He believed that the proposition under considera- 
tion was one susceptible cf argument; and, so far as 
he was capable, he should confine his remarks on 
this question to argument alone. He took this oc- 
casion to remark that he should not descend to the 
argument of negro-breeding to which the gentleman 
had alluded who had just taken his seat. He thought 
this question arose above every consideration; it 
was a great national question, and in that light he 
proposed to consider it. What experience the gen- 
tlemen might have had in the science of negro- 
breeding, itdid not become him to speak on this 
occasion. 

It occurred to him that, in theexamination of this 
question, only three or four points were to be con- 
sidered; and if they could be decided affirmatively, 
-this whole question was settled. He had hoped that 
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some gentleman would have preceded him who 
would have examined these points as presented by 
the representation of the opponents of the annexa- 
tion of Texas in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. He understood the speech made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, { Mr. Wixturop,} a 
member of that committee, when the report of the 
majority of the committee was presented to the 
House, to be a sort of manifesto under which the 
opponents of the annexation of Texas were to rally. 
The gentleman, however, who had preceded him 
had taken occasion to allude only to one argument 
of the gentleman. 

‘The gentleman from Massachusetts had said that 
to annex ‘Texas was a violation of the constitution; 
that it was contrary to national law, and that it 
would be dishonorable to the nation, and inexpe- 
dient. 

These were the positions assumed by the gentleman; 
and it was in reply to these positions he intended to 
speak. In regard to the rower of this government to 
admit new States into the Union, he simply rroposed 
to refer to a clause in the constitution which settled, 
as he thought, that question. The clause to which 
he alluded was in these words: ‘‘New States ma 
be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” ft 
was true that this power conferred on Congress was 


attended with certain limitations, which are: 
“but no new State shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor 


any State be formed by the junction of two or 
more States, or parts of States, without the con- 
sent of the legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of Congress." We do not design, said 
Mr. P., to interfere with any of the limitations pre- 
scribed by the constitution, butto admit Texas into the 
Union, in virtue of the power given in the first mem- 
ber of the clanse. ‘The power here given was ex- 
press and clear. There was no limitation in that 
power which applied to Texas. Now, it would 
perhaps not be amiss, in the examination of this 
question, to go back to the beginning of the govern- 
ment, and look into the motives which led to the 
adoption of this clause in the constitution. It would 
be remembered that, after the revolution which sev- 
ered the connection between this country and the 
British crown, there was a strong desire on the part 
of a majority of the people of this country to annex, 
under one form of government, all the British prov- 
inbes—Canada and Nova Scotia as well as the old 
thirteen States—and for this reason the clause was 
inserted. It was not necessary to dwell longer on 
this part of the subject, because, in regard to it, the 
constitution was clear and express. But the gentle- 
man, in his manifesto, said that it was contrary to 
national law to admit Texas as a member of this 
Union. Now here he must be pardoned for looking 
fora few moments at the position which govern- 
ments oceupy in regard to each other. He spoke, 
of course, of sovereign and independent govern- 
ments, as he trusted he should denionstrate Texas 
to be before he took his seat. 

According to national law they occupied the same 
positions in regard to each other that individuals did 
towards one another ina state of nature; and in fact 
national law was natural law. An individual ina 
state of nature had a right to perform any act ne- 
cessary for either of two purposes. One was, to 
preserve his own life, the other to verpetuate and 
perfect his existence. An individual in a state of 
nature might rightfully deprive another of life in 
self-defence, for the reasons above given, and it 
would be denominated justifiable homicide. He 
had a right to perform any other act necessary for 
self-preservation, and to perfect his existence, pro- 
vided he did not interfere with the rights of others; 
which he should show, in the course of his remarks, 
was not intended to be done in the admission of 
Texas into the Union. 

He would here also remark that governments 
were composed of integral parts—the loss of either 
of which would injure the whole; and that, there- 
fore, it was necessary to preserve all the pn from 
mutilation, in order to preserve the whole. Now, 
was the annexation of Texas necessary for either 
the one or the other of the objects he had mentioned? 
Was it necessary to preserve the integrity of the 
Union in all its parts, or was it necessary to perfect 
and perpetuate this Union? There might be differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject. Some gentlemen 
might entertain the opinion that neither the one nor 
the other was necessary; but he was clearly of 
opinion that they were all essential to the preserva- 
tion and perfection of our Union. 

No one acquainted with the geographical position 
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of Texas, could fail to see that its annexation to the 
Union was important, not only to our peace, but ab- 
solutely necessary for our permanent security. 


Mr. P. here described the geographical position of 
Texas, and the dangers to which the possession of it 
by a hostile foreign power would subject the south- 
west, and particularly the cities of New Orleans and 
Mobile. He also showed the importance of the acquisi- 
tion of that country to enable us to keep in check the 
thousands of Indians located on our western border. 
In short, the possession of Texas by a hostile for- 
eign power—England, for instance—would enable 
her to send her emissaries among the Indian tribes, 
and stir up an Indian war on our borders that 
would extend from the lakes to the Sabine. 


Fle then went on to show that it was the duty of 
the government to provide against these dangers, 
and, not waiting till the contingency actually arose, 
provide in anticipation against it. The next ques- 
tion that presented itself was: Is Texas a free, sove- 
reign, at independent State, and as such, compe- 
tent to treat with us for her admission into our con- 
federacy? On this part of the subject, Mr. P. went 
inte an examination of the history of ‘Texas, its con- 
nection with the Mexican confederacy, and its final 
separation from it. ‘The constitution of Mexico, as 
it existed in 1824, was, with a few exceptions, pre- 
cisely similar to that of the United States; and on look- 
ing over that constitution, he found that one of its last 
clauses was, that it could never be abolished. It 
was a republican form of government, and under 
that form of government Texas and Coahuila, as one 
State, were admitted into the Mexican confederacy 
on an equal footing with the other States. Previous 
to becoming a member of this confederacy, Texas 
adopted a constitution, declaring herselfa free, sover- 
eign and independent State, independent of Mexico, 
and independent of any of the other States of that 
confederacy. By admitting Texas, therefore, into 
that confederacy, with this constitution, Mexico as- 
sented to the independence, sovereignty, and equali- 
ty of Texas; and entered into a solemn contract 
with her to respect and defend that sovereignty and 
independence. The constitution under which she 
became a member of that confederacy, therefore, be 
came a contract which, once entered into, there was 
no power in either of the contracting partica to ab- 
rogate. Now, did Mexico change the form of gov- 
ernment existing in 1824, when Texas was ad- 
mitted into her confederacy? If she did, it wasa 
violation of the contract, and released all the other 
States from its obligations. Mr. P. then took a re- 
view of the history of Mexico, showing how Santa 
Anna had overthrown the constitution, destroyed 
the federal government, and established a central 
despotism in its stead. ‘This, he said, was admitted 


by Mr. Rejon, the Mexican minister himself, in his | 


late correspondence with Mr. Shannon, Now he 
knew of no way of understanding this question 
better than by assimilating it to our institutions. 


Suppose a usurper was to rise in this country, 
and, with an armed soldiery, was to surround the 
ballot-boxes, and driving those from the polls who 
were not willing to support him, thereby secure the 
election of a Congress devoted to his will: suppose 
that Congress, elected by such nefarious means, was 
to abolish our glorious constitution, and establish a 
central government in its stead: would not, in 


such a state of things, every State in the Union fall | 


back on its original sovereignty? and would they 
not be all absolved from their obligations to the 


5 i | 
rovernmentl? Undoubtedly they would; and so was | 
Texas, under a like state of things, absolved from 


her obligations to the government of Mexico. 


Mr. P. here went into an examination of the laws 


of nations as applicable to the case, as laid down in 


Vattel, establishing the fact that Texas was free, | 
sovereign, and independent; that as such she enter- | 


ed into the Mexican confederacy; and betng absolv- 
ed from that compact by the fault of Mexico herself, 
was now free to treat with the United States, who 
were in no wise bound to consult with Mexico on 
the subject. 


Something had been said of the injury to our 
commerce by privateers under the Mexican flag; 
but let them do it if they thought proper, and on 
their heads be the responsibility. Our security was 
in our own right arms. 


But again: was it expedient to annex the two 
countries? What did Texas propose to surrender 
to us? She proposed to surrender to us her sov- 
ereignty over all of her public property of every 
klnd whatever; and for what consideration? It was 











ro d to give her $10,000,000, and nothing more. 

erhaps it would not exceed $7,000,000; but beyond 
$10,000,000 they could not go. Look for a mo- 
ment at the land which she proposed to surrender. 
On this subject he was governed by a report made 
by the General Land Office of Texas to the govern- 
ment of that country,and he found there was of Texas 
unappropriated land, which would be surrendered 
for the $10,000,000, as much as 136,111,327 acres. 
Take this at 7} cents an acre, and he asked the 
American people—for he would not ask the House— 
if it was notcheap enough. Then, asa matter of 
dollars and cents, itwas advantageous. But there 
were various objections to the acquisition of this 
territory. One alleged it would increase the sta- 
ples of the country, and thus be injurious to our- 
selves; while it was represented asa land of mo- 
rasses and swamps; and while blowing hot ard 
cold, there might possibly be some bewilderment in 
relation to the price; but if it were so productive as 
to be injurious to our staples, surely 73 cents per 
acre was as small aprice as it could be reasonably 
expected to beceded for. He had no hesitation in 
saying that it was as good as our own public 
domain which we sold at $1 25 per acre, at which 
price the land to be ceded by Texas would be worth 
$170,139,158 75; and this would be purchased for 
$10,000,000 only. He would ask gentlemen if they 
ever expected to annex Texas on terms more favor- 
able as regards dollars and cents. But there were 
other considerations connected with this question 
which ought not to be overlooked. The country 
proposed to be ceded was capable of sustaining 
5,000,000 of souls; for it was an immense country, 
rich in all the elements of production. Now, sup- 
pose that 5,000,000 of souls in Texas produced as 
much per head as the people of the valley of the 
Mississippi: what would be the annual product of 
that country? Why, $500,000,000 per annum. 
This was an enormous agricultural production, 
and there was no doubtof production equal to the 
valley of the Mississippi, for the ground was 
of equal fertility. Then suppose that one-third of 
this enormous agricultural product was exchanged 
for foreign products and brought back into this 
country: what would be the result? Why, it would 
create an importation into this country of new 
wealth to the amount of $166,666,666. Then look 
at the amount which would thus be paid into the 
public treasury, even at a very low rate of duty—as 
low as any one desired to impose—strictly a reve- 
nue duty of 20 percent. What would be the annu- 
al amount thus placed in the treasury? $33,333,333,- 
20. He would again ask the House if, by the ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000, they did not pay a paltry 
sum for all these advantages. But there were still 
others resulting from the annexation of Texas. 
But there were still others resulting from the annex- 
ation of Texas. To the West it would furnish the 
finest provision market in the world: to the 
rope and bagging and hemp interest it would 
afford a market surpassing all others; to the 
manufacturing interest of the country it would fur- 
nish a home market which would be superior to all 
other sections of the southern States. Then ad- 
dressing himself to the question as one of pecuniary 
interest and he found it was irresistibly forced upon 
them. But if they did not annex Roane to this 
Union, how would the manufacturing interests be 
affected? They could not expect Texas to remain 
stationary. She would enter into alliances ofa com- 
mercial character. She was obliged todo it. And 
what would be her first step? It would be to enter into 
commercial treaties with Great Britain on principles 
of free trade; and when that was done, he appre- 
hended, owing to the peculiar position of Texas, 
she would become the importer of nearly all the sup- 
plies for the valley of the Mississippi. They could not 
prevent it. Look at the vast rivers of the Missis- 
sippi, and he asked how could they preventa system 
of free trade along the whole valley of the Missia- 
sippi, provided a treaty of commerce should be 
entered into between Great Britain and Texas? The 
whole system of collecting revenue by this country 
would be changed; and he would now ask the man- 
ufacturing interest if they did not see what weighty 
inducements annexation affords? But, to his own 
section of country, he (Mr. Payne) believed it 
would give political security. He knew that an- 
nexation was opposed on the ground of slavery. 

The honorable gentleman was prmeeens in the 
discussion of this topic, when the falling of the 


Chairman’s hammer announced the expiration of 
his alloted hour. 


Mr. WINTHROP next obtained the floor; 


a 


whereupon the committee rose and reported pro. 


ess. 

The House then adjourned. 

The following notices of petitions presented to. 
day were handed to the reporters by the members 
presenting them: 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition fora light -house 
and harbor at Little Fort, Lake county, Illinois, from the 


citizens thereof: referred to the Committee 
merce. 


By Mr. HERRICK: The petition of Otis Hayford, and 24 
others, for a post route from Britton’s Mills, in the tow n of 
Livermore, through Canton and Peru, te Dixfield Village 
all inthe county of Oxford, Maine. 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of Clara H. Pike, widow 
ofthe late General Zebulon Montgomery Pfke, pray ing to 
be placed on the pension roll of the United States. ~ 

By Mr. BLACKWELL: The petition of Jacob Moore 

raying the refunding of certain moneys paid fer Mc\\ 
ease: referred to the Committee of Claims. 

By Mr. CATLIN: The petition of Widow Anna Gree) 
man, praying fora pension: referred tothe Commitee on 
Revolutionary Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMESON: The petition of Daniel Guerran: 
praying for a pension: referred te the Committee on nya, 
lid Pensions. 


By Mr. RATHBUN: The petition of Margaret Corwin. 


praying for a pension: referred to the Committee on Revo. 
utionary Pensions 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Stephen Weston 
and 37 others, of Bloomfield, Maine, all legal voters, against 
the annexation of Texas, as unconstitutional and inexpedi. 
ent. Also the petition of George F. Cooke and others, of 
Augusta, Maine, against admitting Texas asa slaveholding 
territory. 

By Mr. PHGENIX: The petition of the heirs of Capt. y. 
Winans for-commutation of pay. 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 6, 1845. 


The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Senate, 
reporting, in compliance with the acts of Congress, 
the names and number of clerks employed in his of- 
fice, and their salaries; and also showing the man- 
mer of the expenditure of the contingent fund of 
his office: ordered to lie on the table, and be printed. 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the War Department, transmitting statements and 
reports of expenditures from the contingent funds of 
that department and its various offices and bureaus, 
prepared by its several disbursing agents, to the 
30th June, 1844: ordered to lie on the table. 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Treasury Department, furnishing, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate, certain information 
relative to the construction of iron steamers for the 
revenue service: ordered to lie on the table. 


Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Navy Department, transmitting, in compliance 
with the act of Congress of August, 1842, a report 
of the names and number of clerks employed in 
that department, and the amount of salary they re- 
spectively receive: ordered to lie on the table. 

Also laid before the Senate a communication from 
the Navy Department, transmitting a statement of 
the contingent expenses of the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the bureaus in that depart- 
ment, for the year ending 30th September, 1844: or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ATHERTON presented resolutions of the 
legislature of New Hampshire, instructing the sen- 
ators and requesting the representatives from that 
State to use their exertions to procure the adoption 
of such measures by the general government as 
will, in their opinion, best contribute to effect the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States; and assert 
and maintain our mghts to the Territory of Oregon: 
ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. ATCHISON presented a memorial from the 
county court of the county of Jasper, Missouri, 
praying the passage of a law allowing that county 
a pre-emption right to a certain tract of land for the 


use of said county: referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


Mr. BREESE presented a memorial from the city 
council of the city of Galena, praying for a grant of 
land to aid in building a city and marine hospital: 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also presented resolutions adopted by the general 
assembly of the State of Illinois, instrueting the sen- 
ators and requesting the representatives from that 
State to procure the of a law making appro- 
priation of money for the speedy completion of the 
national road in that State; which were read. 

Also resolutions from the same source, requesting 
the senators and répresentatives from that State to 
introduce and advocate a bill appropriating alternate 
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sections of land for six miles on each side of the Al- 
ton and Mount Carmel, and Alton and Shawnee- 
town railroads, for the purpose of completing the 
said roads; which were read. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented a memorial from 
Gregory Thomas and _others, owners of the New 
York pilot boat Washington, praying indemnity for 
injuries incurred by a collision with the United 
Siates steamer Colonel nya on the 2d October, 
1944, at sea: referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary- : : 

Also presented a memorial from the Society of 
Friends of New York and Vermont, treating of the 
subject of slavery, and remonstrating against the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. 

The memorial having been read, the question of 
reception was raised, and it was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. MERRICK submitted the following resolu- 
tion; in support of which he said the Postmaster 
General had received authentic information of the 
working of the penny-post system in England, 
which it was desirable should be laid before the 
Senate before action was had on the post office bill. 
The resolution was adepted as follows: 

Resolved, That the Postmaster General be requested to 
communicate to the Senate any information of an authentic 
character, which he may have received since the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress, illustrative 
of the operation of the British post office system, and the 
effect upon its revenues of the reduced rates of postage. 


Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from a 
number of citizensof Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania, requesting Congress to pass a bill, without 
delay, for the proper organization of the Territory 
of Oregon intoa Territory of the United States: re- 
ferred to the Select Committee on Oregon. 

Mr. BUCHANAN presented a memorial from 
the Board of Trade of Pittsburg, and a great num- 
ber of citizens of that place, setting forth the great 
importance of the commerce of the Mississippi and 
its tributary streams; stating that there are now em- 
ployed on that river and its tributaries more than 
500 steamboats, of a tonnage, in the aggregate, of 
125,000, and annually navigated by more than 
20,000 seamen; and that the estimated value of the 
property passing thereon is $200,000.000. They 
ask an appropriation for the improvement of those 
great rivers, and Mr. B. expressed the hope that 
they would not ask in vain: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. CHOATE presented the petition and papers 
of Alborne Allen, asking the allowance of his claim 
for building for the government, in 1843, a revenue 
boat for the district of Nantucket: referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from J. E. 
Pelham, and 100 citizens of the counties of Inde- 
pendence and Searcy, Arkansas, praying for the 
establishment of certain mail routes in that State: 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. TAPPAN presented a memorial from Thos. 
Johnson and a number of citizens of Ohio, asking 
for the passage ‘of the bill now before the Senate for 
the establishment of the Smithsonian institution for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men: 
ordered to lie en the table. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a memorial from 
Edward R. Tyler, representing himself as the pub- 
lisher and editor of a periodical work called the 
New Englander, representing that postage on works 
of this character is very enormous, and praying for 
its reduction: ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HENDERSON presented a memorial from 
the West Feliciana Railroad company, praying for 
the remission of duty on certain railroad iron: re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BENTON presented a petition ef captains 
and owners of steamboats, pilots, engineers, and 
others, directly interested in the navigation of the 
western rivers, praying that a canal may be con- 
structed around the falls on the Indiana side of the 
Ohio river. 

On motion by Mr. B., the memorial, with the 
lames of the petitioners, as they are practical men, 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FOSTER presented a memorial from Gen- 
eral N. V. Knickerbocker and 200 others, citizens 
of county, New York, praying the passage 
of the bill for the establishmentof the Smithsonian in- 
stitution: ordered to lie on the table—the bill being 
now before the Senate. 

Also, a memorial from Wm. W. Woodworth, 
of Hyde Pack, New York, the administrator of 
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law os for seven years the privileges here- 
tofore granted by patent to the deceased: referred to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Also,a memorial of Thomas Beveridge and other 
citizens of Washington county, New York, against 
annexation and against slavery. The question of 
reception being raised, it was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

On motion by Mr. BAGBY, leave was granted to 
withdraw from the files the petition and papers in 
the case of the administrators of Phillips. 

Mr. BAGBY gave notice of his intention to intro- 
troduce several bills, the titles of which were not 
heard. 

On motion by Mr. SIMMONS, it was ordered 
that the memorial of Robert Perkins be withdrawn 
from the files and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 





POSTAGE BILL. 


Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back, with sev- 
eral amendments, (which were ordered to be printed) 
the bill reducing the rates of postage, to limit the use 
and correct the abuse of the franking privilege, and 
to protect the revenues of the post office depart- 
ment. 


ANNEXATION OF TEXAS. 


Mr. NILES gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row ask leave to introduce a bill for the admission 
of Texas as a State into the Union, and for other 
yurposes. 

Mr. MERRICK, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back, without 
amendment, the bill authorizing the making of per- 
manent contracts for carrying the United States mail 
on railroads. 

Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Asahel Brain- 
ard; which was read, and erdered to a second read- 
ing. 

Mr. JOHNSON, on leave, introduced a bill to re- 
peal the act for the better organization of the district 
court of the United States, in the State of Louisiana, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, on leave, introduced a bill 
relating to revenue cutters and steamboats; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. HENDERSON, from the Committee on 
Private Land Claims, to which was referred the 
petition of Pierre Chouteau, jr., and others, report- 
ed a bill to confirm the title of a tract of Jand, in the 
Territory of Iowa, to the legal heirs and assignees 
of Julian Dubuque, deceased; which was read, and 
ordered to a second reading, and the report accom- 
panying to be printed. 

Mr. BREESE, on leave, reported a bill allowing 
a drawback on foreign merchandise exported in 
original packages to Chihuahua and Santa Fe, in 
Mexico; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WOODBURY presented two series of resolu- 
tions, adopted by the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire—one in opposition to a tariff for protection 
merely, and not for revenue, against the tariff act of 
1842, and recommending its repeal or modification; 
the other concerning the imprisonment of ‘Thomas 
Wilson Dorr, and denouncing the course pursued 
towards him in Rhode Island; which were read, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RIVES, on leave, introduced a bill for the 
relief of Joseph Ramsey; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

On motion by Mr. HENDERSON, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of constructing 
and establishing permanent barracks at or near the Pass 
Christian, upon the Gulf of Mexico, and within the State of 
Mississippi, sufficient to accommodate such portions of the 
army of the United States as have been usually ordered, or 
may be herafter required, to resort there, for summer quar- 
ters, to preserve their health, or for the furtherance of other 
military objects. 

Mr. FOSTER of Tennessee, on leave, introduced 
a bill for the relief of Hugh Wallis Wormley; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Cn motion by Mr. HENDERSON, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of continuing the 
pension heretofore granted to the child of Frederick A. 
Bacon, late a passed midshipman in the navy of the United 
States, who was lost with the United States schooner Sea 
Gull in a gale off Cape Horn, in the year 1839. 
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On motion by Mr. BAYARD, the previous or- 
ders of the day were postponed, and the bill for the 
relief of Mark Simpson was taken up as in commit- 
tee of the whole, amended, reported to the Senate, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, like action was had 
on Senate bill 54—title not heard. 

Engrossed bill entitled an act for the relief Mary 
Reeside, administratrix of the last wi!! aud testament 
of James Reeside, deceased, was taken up, read the 
third ume, and passed. 

The bill for the establishment of the Smithsonian 
lustitution was postponed till to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the previous 
orders were postponed, “and the bill providing for 
the appointment and regulating the pay of engi- 
neers and assistant engineers in the revenue service, 
was taken up, considered, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time. 

The bill for the relief of Miles King coming up 
next in order, and involving the question of ground- 
ing a claim on the verdict of a circuit court, 

On motion of Mr. BERRIEN-—-who remarked 
that the senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Hay- 
woop,] opposed to this class of claims, was not in 
his seat—it was passed by informally. 

The next thing in order was the Senate bill enti- 
tled ‘‘A bill increasing the pay of certain officers of 
revenue cutters while serving in the navy of the 
United States; which was taken up, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, and certain amendments re- 
ported by the Committee on Commerce were 
adopted. The bill was then reported back to the 
Senate, and the amendments were concurred in. 

On the question whether any further amendments 
were to be offered, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN called for some information 
on the subject. It seemed to him that officers in the 
revenue were always considered in the civil service. 
He wanted to know upon what grounds the pro- 
visions should be ‘be for them, or why they 
should be entitled to consideration, as in the naval 
service? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON explained that it some- 
times, but very seldom, happened that cases occur- 
red when it was found advantageous to the govern- 
ment to employ the revenue cutters and their officers 
as assistants in the naval service; and whenever this 
occurred, the revenue officers in charge of the cut- 
ters were not only put under the eontrol of the na- 
val service, but employed in performing other and 
different duties than those required in the revenue 
service. In such cases it was deemed reasonable 
and just that they should have an increase of pay 
while so employed—not an increase to the amount 
paid officers of the same grade in the naval service, 
but barely sufficient to compensate them for the ad- 
ditional duty. 

Mr. BUCHANAN inquired whether this law 
would not have the effect of inducing persons in the 
revenue, where their services were most important 
and necessary, to change into the naval service. : 
Mr. HUNTINGTON thought no sueh effect had 


1799, empowering the President of the United 
States to employ revenue cutters in the naval service 
in cases of necessity. 

Mr. ARCHER inquired of the chairman of the 
Naval Committee what was the foundation of the 
law authorizing the President to make such transfer 
from the revenue to the naval service. 

Mr. BAYARD said that he would refer to the 
original law, and make the explanation required. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON believed that the law was 
founded in the consideration that the revenue cut- 
ters, being vessels of lighter draft and better for coast 
service than vessels of war, could be advantage- 
ously employed in the naval coast service in time of 
war, or upon cases of emergency; and hence the 
President was authorized to transfer their services 
whenever the Navy Department found it necessary 
to call for them. 

Mr. WOODBURY pointed out that it was a mis- 
take to suppose this law converted their revenue 
cutters into vessels of war, or their officers into 
naval officers. They were only to be temporarily 
employed in the naval service, and when the occa- 
casion ceased, they reverted to the revenue service. 
It seldom happened that they were required to be 
attached to the naval service longer than a couple of 
months at any one time. 

Mr. BAYARD, having referred to the original 
law of 1799, recited its provisions, and then ex- 
lained, that the bill now under consideration mere- 
y was intended to provide for a temporary increase of 
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y toavery small amount upon the rates already 
d to the officers of the revenue. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON read the law of 1799, and 
then stated that the present bill made no addition to, 
or alteration of, that law, but merely supplied its 
omission to authorize a just and reasonable increase 
of pay for increased services. ; 

Mr. DAYTON said, if he understood the bill, it 
not only proposed this increase of pay prospective- 
ly, but retrospectively; and he was at a loss to con- 
ceive why the 31st of December, 1835, should be 
fixed upon in preference to any prior date for its re- 
trospective action. ‘The general law, it appeared, 
had becn in existence since 1799; and what was to 
prevent revenue officers employed in the naval ser- 
vice occasionally, from that time to 1835, from 
claiming this increase, as well as those so employed 
from 1835 to the present time? To make any dis- 
tinction would be invidious and unjust. He was 
opposed to this retrospective provision; and, unless 
it was stricken out, should vote against the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD explained that the year 1835 
was fixed upon to include the cases of officers of the 
revenue employed during the Florida war in the 
naval service on the coastof that Territory. The 
bill originally was reported (some two or three 
sessions back) specially for the relief of those offi- 
cers who had memorialized Congress on the sub- 
ject. The committee, in considering this matter, 
conceived a provision cught to be added to the spe- 
cial bill, which would make its operation general in 
future, which was the origin of the second or pro- 
spective section. ‘Thus the Senate would see that it 
was not the prospective section that formed the 
foundation of the bill, but the special claims of rev- 
enue Officers, transferred to the naval service, and 
their co-operating, occasionally, since 1835. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN did not profess to be con- 
versant with these matters, but it appeared to him 
very plain that persons appointed to the revenue 
service took the employment well satisfied with the 
salaries allowed them, and subject to a! the contin- 
gencies of the service. If it Was one of those con- 
tingencies that they should, under the direction of 
the President, occasionally co-operate with the na- 
val service, how could they possibly have an 
claim for an increase of pay, growing out of the fale 
filment of that condition? Why should they expect 
to be considered naval officers, or to be paid like offi- 
cers of the navy? Such was no part of their engage- 
ment. It seemed to him that, to rank captains of 
revenue cutters with captains of the navy, or to pay 
them as captains of the navy are paid, would bea 
dangerous innovation. He was entirely opposed 
to the retrospective —— of this bill; and unless 
it was stricken out, he should vote against the whole 
thing. 

Mr. DAYTON moved to strike out the second 
section, (containing the retrospective provision.) 

Mr. HUNTINGTON had no further interest or 
solicitude concerning this provision, than that sug- 
gested by the good policy and justice of remune- 
rating public officers fairly for the services required 
of them. He recapitulated at considerable length 
the facts and grounds on which the provisions of the 
bill were framed, and urged the propriety of retain- 
ing the second clause as it now stood. 

Mr. BAYARD explained that the proposition, so 
far from being to rank or pay these revenue officers, 
as Officers of the navy, was merely to increase, by a 
very small amount, their salaries while temporarily 
co-operating in the naval service. For instance: 
a captain of a cutter, in the revenue service, 
is already entitled to $1,200a year; and the bill pro- 
poses to make his salary $1,500, while co-operating 
with the navy. First lieutenants to have $1,200; 
second lieutenants $1,100; and third lseutenants 
$1,000. Now this was very different from the pay 
in the naval service, where the lieutenants on 
service have $1,800 a year. 

Mr. DAYTON had no special objection to the 
first section of the bill which related to the prospect- 
ive increase of pay, as stated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. But he had the 
strongest objection to the retrospective section, and 
could not support the bill unless it was stricken 
out. 

Mr. BAYARD observed that the special papers, 
memorials, &c., on which ihe bill originally was 
founded, had been that moment handed to him; 
and in order that he should have time to look them 
over, he would suggest the propriety of passing over 
the bill informally, and letting it come up again in 
its regular order, when he should be better prepared 
to explain the matter, 


The further consideration of the matter was ac- 
cordingly postponed. 

Several communications from the executive de- 

partments were read by their titles and laid on the 
table; the question of printing, with respect to some 
of them, being referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing. 
The bill for the relief of Asa Andrews next coming 
up in order, a8 in committee of the whole, it was 
read, when, it being found that it involved the same 
principle as the bill for the relief of Miles King, 

On motion of Mr. BERRIEN, it was, in conse- 
quence of the absence of the senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Haywoon] postponed. 

The following bills then came up in order, and 
were respectively considered, and ordered to be en- 
grossed and ae third time, viz: 

A bill to consolidate and amend the acts in relation 
to the pensions of widows and orphans of naval offi- 
cers, seamen, and marines. 

A bill declaring the assent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to impose a tax upon all lands here- 
after sold by the United States, from and after the 
time of such sale. 

A bill to confirm the survey and location of claims 
for lands in the State of Mississippi, east of the 
Pearl river, and south of the 31° of north latitude. 

A bill to relinquish the reversionary interest of the 
United States in certain Indian reservations in the 
State of Alabama. 

On motion of Mr. DAYTON, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 6, 1845. 


Mr. R. SMITH asked leave to introduce resolu- 
tions of the legislature of the State of Illinois, in- 
structing their senators and requesting their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to use their influence to _pro- 
cure an appropriation for the speedy completion of 
the Cumberland road; which being objected to, was 
not received. 

Mr. HAMMETT moved to suspend the rules, for 
the House to go into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HALE asked the gentleman to allow him 
first to introduce the resolutions of the legislature of 
New Hampshire, relative to the subject under con- 
sideratiod in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. R. SMITH said he should object, unless the 
same privilege was extended to him of presenting 
the resolutions of Illinois. 


TEXAS. 

Mr. HAMMETT accordingly persisted in his 
motion, which was put, and carried; and the House 
resolved itself into Commnaitton of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Hopkins of Virginia in 
the Chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
joint resolution providing for the reannexation of 
Texas to the Union. 

Mr. WINTHROP, who had the floor, after some 
preliminary remarks, observed that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. C. J. Incersou.] had 
called on him for arguments, and was .particularly 
leased to caution him against mere declamation. 
Te would have been better pleased if the gentleman 
had given him an example instead of a precept, and 
if he had given him something in favor of this meas- 
ure better than a string of bold assertions. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] was also 
equally anxious for argument, and opposed to dec- 
lamation. ‘That gentleman, when he addressed the 
committee, said that he was not about to entertain 
them witha mere 4th of July oration; he was for 
nothing but argument. Now, with great deference 
to that gentlemen, he would say that this was an 
aceasion on which nothing better could be offered 
than a 4th of July oration. When gentlemen were 
forgetting their own country, and their own consti- 
tution, and flew off to foreign lands and foreign in- 
terests, it seemed to him that some reference to the 
4th of July, some remembrance of the days of our 
fathers, when Massachusetts, Virginia, and South 
Carolina were bound together by united councils, 
by equal hopes and hazards, in the glorious enter- 
prise of establishing the freedom of the country, 
would be appropriate and useful. It seemed to him 
that some remembrance of the opinions of our fathers, 
and particularly their opinions as to what constitutes 
the area of freedom, and some of their opinions 
about slavery, too, would be peculiarly necessary 
on this occasion. 

One of the greatest complaints made by our fa- 
thers of the seaiaies against the British government, 


was that it considered slavery a good and a blessiy,, 
that it had refused its assent to acts of the colonies 
for its suppression; that it reprimanded the governo, 
of South Carolina for having given his assent 1, 
one of those acts. It seemed to him that arguments 
on this question more particularly belonged to thos» 
who maintained the affirmative of the proposition 
and not to those who were opposed to it. Jt was for 
those who contemplated so momentous a change in 
our system—who were for running off for foreigiy 
lands and foreign alliances—it was for those who 
sought to jeopard the peace and union of the cou. 
try, in order to find a more ample theatre for thei; 
transcendental patriotism, to furnish arguments to 
sustain them. It was for them to make out their 
case. It was for them to show the policy of the 
act, and to point out the precise terms in which i: 
was to be consummated. For us, (said Mr. W. 
who desire no change, who are content with the 
country as it is, and with the constitution as it js— 
whose whole policy looked to the aggrandizemeyt 
of the country by internal developments, and not by 
foreign acquisitions, we want no arguments. It js 
only necessary for us to content ourselves by Sitting 
quietly in our seats, and answer, as the old barons 
of England did, nolumus leges .4nglie mutari. Sir, 
(said Mr. W.,) we have the constitution. That con. 
stitution is one of limited powers, and of specific 
grants of power. That constitution contains the 
clause that the powers therein enumerated shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people; and it also contained the 
clause that the powers not thereby granted are re- 
served to the States or to the people. 

Now it was for those who contended for the an- 
nexation of a foreign territory, to show that the 
power they attempt to exercise is contained in the 
grant. It was not for them to rely on the feeblness 
of those who dissented from that proposition, but 
to seek for arguments to support their OWN cause, 
He was not at all astonished that the friends of this 
measure should have desired to throw off the load 
of argument from their own shoulders, and impose 
it on their opponents. Having tried all the means 
in their power of reconciling the difficulties among 
themselves in regard to the accomplishment of this 
maasure; having tried the wltima ratio of a letter 
from the Hermitage in vain, the old Roman cement 
having lost its binding force, their last hopes were 
that the blows of their enemies might, more suc- 
cessfully than the love pats of their friends, knock 
their project into some shape that would render it 
acceptable to all. It seemed to be supposed by them 
that some anti-slavery feeling would manifest itself 
in the course of the debate, in such sudden and 
violent outbursts as to compel certain southern 
members to give their votes for this measure, or 
their States to send other members here in their 
places next session, who would be more complai- 
sant. For himself, he was not disposed to minister 
to this feeling. Though he had no hesitation in 
saying that one of the grounds of his opposition to 
the annexation of Texas was, that it would result in 
the extension of slavery, and if his hour held out, 
he should treat it in connection with the question of 
slavery, yet he would do it in entire deference to the 
constitution of the United States, which he was 
sworn to support,He should do it with the entire ad- 
mission, which no northern statesman has ever with- 
held, that so far as slavery exits in the States of the 
Union, this governmeat had no right whatever to 
interfere. 

f It was impossible for him to realize the fact that 

| this subject was actually before the House for dis- 
cussion. The introduction of a vast foreign nation 
into our boundaries—the naturalization of some 
thousands of Texians, as well as Mexicans—the 
introduction of 25,000 slaves into the Union in defi- 
ance of the constitution, which prohibits it—the 
admission of a territory not only of a size sufficient 
to create two or three new States, but of a capacity 
to disturb the orbits of all the other stars, and drive 
them into a new centre towards other suns, and all 
this, too, by one simple act of legislation, was a thing 
so monstrous as almost to exceed belief. What was 
i? It was ameasure devised by a Chief Magistrate 
who was not the choice of the people, but who was 
the Chief Magistrate by accident, for his own ambi- 
tious views. It was rejected by the Senate, after 
mature deliberation, and a thorough discussion; and 
it was now brought forward, after an hour's con- 
sultation in the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and 
was to be passed with as little consideration as was 
ordinarily bestowed on an act to grant a salary 0) 
create an office, 
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He however observed that he did now begin to 
fee] some sympathy with the people of Texas, who 
had been delu ed and betrayed by false pretences and 
jromises. Where was the promise which the Presi- 
“ent of the United States dared to give to the people 
of Texas at the outset of this negotiation-—that 
promise which the President of the United States 
dared to give, that, if the treaty was entered upon, 
two-thirds of the Senate would ratify. But he 
would no longer discuss this matter. He saw it 
was beginning to be a sore topic. The o- 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs admitted th 
there was now some fear of annexation if there 
should be much longer delay: there were some per- 
sons in Texas who appeared to be changing their 
minds; and so they were here not only to get the 
start of our own people, but to pass a snap judg- 
ment on the will and ee of the people of 
Texas. He(Mr. W.) did think there was some 
reaction on the subject of annexation; and hence, he 
repeated, he began to have some sympathy with the 
eople of Texas 5 : 
He then proceeded to state his grounds of opposi- 
tion to the passage of these annexation resolutions, 
on which this debate in Committee of the Whole 
was based. He said, as he had said on a previous 
occasion, that the whole scheme was unconstitu- 
tional in substance and in form; that it was contrary 
tothe la» of nations, and was a violation of the 
good faith of our own country; and, in his judgment, 
ii was eminently calculated to involve this country in 
an unjust and dishonorable war. He also objected 
to it on account of its relation with domestic slavery. 
He was one of those who utterly denied the au- 
thority of this government to annex a foreign State 
to this government by any process short of an ap- 
peal to the people in the form which the constitu- 
tion prescribed for its amendment. He also read 
an extract from the oft-quoted letter of Mr. For- 
syth—which set forth doctrines that were held 
by the whole of Mr. Van Buren’s cabinet—on 
the question of annexation, which he said contained 
not one word approaching a pretence of any right to 
reannex Texas. That letter admitted that the ter- 
ritory here in question went beyond that territory 
which was ceded by France in 1803, which treaty 
had been quoted here so often as a precedent on 
which to rely as a justification for this proposed 
acquisition of territory. There were, if he under- 
stood them, gentlemen who claimed here to be 
guided by precedent, while they refused to be guided 
by precedent on any other question. ‘They rejected 
the idea that the signature of Washington and of 
Madison to a bank of the United States had settled 
a precedent of its constitutionality; and they hailed 
the return to the sub-treasury system as a return to 
that original constitutional purity from which it had 
been perverted by Washingtén and Madison! Yes, 
a restoration by Jackson and Tyler of constitu- 
tional purity from which Washington and Madison 
had departed! If the old Roman oratorsof which 
they read could look into each other’s face without 
laughing, he could not conceive how some modern 
gentlemen could do so. They denied the constitu- 
tionality of a bank of the United States, of a tariff 
to protect and encourage domestic industry—they 
denied the force of precedent in every other instance, 
but they relied on the precedent which they found in 
the cession of Louisiana. Now, he was no de- 
spiser of precedent, especially such precedents as 
were afforded by the early cabinets, for which he 
had the most deferential respect; but he could not 
understand this disregard of precedent in all other 
cases than this annexation of Texas, and such a 
precedent as the cession of Louisiana afforded. 
Vhy, they knew that Mr. Jefferson, in his letter to 
Mr. Breckenridge, acknowledged that they were 
doing an act which went beyond the constitution. 
And he read an extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Jeflerson, in which he expressed the opinion that 
the limits of the United States were fixed; that 
the constitution of the United States was made for 
the territory so limited; and that he could not believe 
but that the intention was not to permit Congress to 
admit new States which should be formed out of 
hew territory not included in those limits. Mr. 
Jefferson did not believe that Congress had such 
power: and who did believe it? There were com- 
promises in the constitution; and he would here take 
occasion to say that Massachusetts had been falsely 
charged with a design to violate those compromises 
because she had thought fit to submit a proposition 
to amend the constitution. 

He made some further observations on this point, 
and on the equipoise given in the confederacy by 
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the free and slave States, and of a design now enter- 
tained to give slavery the preponderance; and went 
on, as was understood, to say that the annexation 
of Texas would be such a change of the country as 
would require an alteration of the constitution. 
There was,a power by which every Staté had a 
right to say if it would enter into new compacts in 
the same way in which they said whether they 
would enter into that: which now binds them to- 
gether; and if anything appealed to States rights it 
was this question of annexation. He (Mr Win- 
THROP) dealt out no threats against this Union; they 
were the abundant product of other soils than of 
Massachusetts; they loved the Union, and were 
content to abide by it; and in support of this asser- 
tion he read an extract from the recent message of 
Governor Briggs, and added, in the name of Massa- 
chusetts, let the day perish, let it not be joined to the 
days of the year, nor come within the number of 
the months, when it shall be said, let this Union be 
dissolved. If, however, there was any act which 
would absolve them from their allegiance to that 
sacred instrument, the constitution, it was this pro- 
posed act for the annexation of Texas. 

He next proceeded to his second proposition, that 
this project was an unconstitutional inform as 
in substance. And here he read an extract from 
Mr. Gallatin to support the position he had as- 
sumed. He said the constitution provided a legis- 
lative and an executive power, providing a treaty-ma- 
king power of the executive and the Senate of the 
United Siates; and while such a power existed, the 
resolutions now on the table of this House had no 
sort of right to be there. This House had no au- 
thority to make treaty compacts with foreign pow- 
ers. ‘This House might be called upon to carry out 
treaties made by the treaty-making power, by the 
appropriation of money, and in other ways; and here 
gentlemen might differ as to the obligation to carry 
out the provisions of the treaties already made; but 
so far as respected the making of treaties, the exer- 
cise of that power was alone with the executive and 
the Senate, which could alone advise and consent to 
such matters. It was the doctrine of the constitu- 
tion that one third of the States—and those might 
be even the smallest, might forbid alliances 
with foreign powers. ‘The functions of this House 
began and ended with domestic legislation, and yet 
here they had a plain and undisguised proposition 
to enter into alliances with another nation, by means 
of a treaty which had been rejected by the treaty- 
making power. He knew the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had omitted the word 
treaty, and had taken care to use the word “se.tle- 
ment,’? and “Texas consenting;”’ but it related to 


laws, and lands, and persons, out of our territory, || 
and therefore it belonged to the treaty-making® || 


power. He here made some allusions to the re- 
marks made on a preceding day by Mr. Bevser of 
Alabama, and remarked that the very essence of the 
treaty-making power was a contract with a foreign 
power. 

Mr. Calhoun himself had laid down all this matter 
with more clearness and emphasis, even, he thought, 
than Mr. Pinckney, to whom the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. J. R. Incersour] had alluded. 

Mr. W. here read several extracts from a speech 
of Mr. Calhoun on the question of commercial trea- 
ties, in which the doctrines were laid down “that 
Congress cannot make a contract with a foreign 
nation;” that whenever ordinary subjects of legisla- 
tion can only be accomplished by a contract with a 
foreign nation, they pass from the jurisdiction of 
the legislature to that of the treaty-making power, 
&c., &e. 

In this argument of Mr. Calhoun, (said Mr. W.) 
there is an unanswerable objection to this whole 
business now before them. 

Mr. W. said if he had the time he would allude 
to the precedents quoted by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Bexser] in support of the authority 
for legislative contracts with foreign nations. One 
of the acts to which the gentleman had referred, was 
simply an act taking possession of Louisiana, after 
the treaty had been negotiated and ratified. An- 
other was a resolution for taking possession of 
Florida, from which Mr. W. read to show that it 
provided simply for the temporary occupation of 
said territory, and at the same time declared express- 
ly that the territory remained subject to future stipu- 
lation. Such were the examples referred to by the 
gentleman from Alabama to sustain this monstrous 
assumption of power on the part of the legislative 
body! 

With reference to this matter of “‘reannexation,” 
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there was mighty force in a syllable. If the friends 
of Texas had shown as much of the suaviter in mado 
as of the forliter in re, it would have entitled them to 
much more respect. This littl word was 
about the only matter in question. 

Mr. W.’s remarks were here terminated by the 
expiration of his hour 

Mtr. DOUGLASS was successful above man 
competitors in obtaining the floor. Betore needa 
ing with his remarks, he said he would renew the 
proposition he had at first made, as an amendment 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Weuter,| by offering the whole series of his reso- 
lutions, with the preamble, as an amendment to the 
amendment. / 

Mr. COLLAMER raised the question of order, 
whether it could be done. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that it was competent 
for the gentleman to modify his resolution into the 
form which he preferred. 

Mr. DOUGLASS proceeded with his remarks. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts who had just 
taken his seat [Mr. Winruror] had seemed to con- 
sider it incumbent on the friends of the annexation 
of Texas to the Union to deal altogether with argu- 
ments, and to show thereby that they had the right 
to do what they proposed, and in the form which 
they proposed; whereas he claimed entire exemp- 
tionon the partof their opponents from dealing 
in argument; but that it was sufficient for them 
simply to content themselves by saying ‘no, no,” 
to everything they proposed. Mr. D. admitted that 
it was incumbent of the advocates of this measure 
to sustain it by argument, and he would not com- 
plain of their opponents for taking the course the 
gentleman had marked out for them, for he candidly 
believed that, before the discussion terminated ,it would 
appear that, for them, discretion was the betier part 
of valor, and that the best course for them would be 
to content themselves with perpetually saying ‘No, 
no.” 

One word in relation to the origin of the Texas 
question. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts had 
been pleased to tell them that it had been devised by 
a President of the United States not eleeted by the 
people; and the gentleman had passed censure on 
the President and the hero of the Hermitage for the 
interest and zeal they had manifested on this ques- 
tion of annexation. Mr. D. denied that the acci- 
dental President of the United States had the credit 
of originating the project of the annexation of Texas 
to the Union. ‘The honerable gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Apams] could assert a claim to that 
honor, founded on the fact that when President of 
the United States in 1825, he and his secretary (Mr. 
Clay) proposed to annex Tex4s to this Union, and 
offered millions of dollars in order to secure this 
valuable acquisition. Mr. D. briefly reviewed the 
history ef the action of the government with refer- 
ence to the annexation of Texas, noticing first the 
renewal of the attempt by Mr. Adams in 182, 
when it was proposed to reannex Texas under the 
existence of all that state of facts which the oppo- 
nents of the measure now brought forward as con- 
clusive evidence that it could not be done consistent- 
ly with our treaty stipulations, and the faith and 
honor of the government. Then, Texas and 
Mexico severally were revolted colonies to 
Spain, their independence not acknowledged, the 
war then raging; and while that war was 
continuing between Mexico and Texas, as revolt- 
ed colonies on the one hand, and Spain on 
the other, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and Mr. Clay had twice attempted to reannex Tex- 
as, and then adopt the unconstitutional war which 
they were told so much of. Yes; he took the facts 
from the official State papers of our country; and 
on these facts he denied the credit to Mr. Tyler of 
having originated this Texas hobby for the purpose 
of making political capital. 

He also referred to the fact that one of the first 
acts of General Jackson’s adniinistration, following 
the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, was the 
order of General Jackson to Mr. Van Buren, his 
secretary, to instruct our muster at Mexico to 
make a contract to reannex Texas—to offer some 
five millions of dollars for the accomplishment of 
this great and useful object; and to say that the 
fact of the pending war between Spain and Mexico 
would be an inducement to be urged upon Mexico 
why she should accept the five millions of dollars 
in order to take that money and urge the war more 
vigorously against Spain. When that proposition 
was made by Mr. Van Buren in 1829, Spanish 
troops were yet in Mexico; war then existed; 
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and the documents referred to showed the fact. 
And still our country tried annexation under these 
circumstances! Again: in 1833, General Jackson 
and Mr. Livingston, his Secretary of State, and in 
1835 General Jackson and Mr. Forsyth, h's Secre- 
tary of State, renewed the proposition. Yet, in the 
very face of these state documents, they were told 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Win- 
THROP] that the whole scheme had been devised by 
a President not elected by the people! It occurred 
to him, (Mr. D.,) at this moment, that he might have 
done the gentleman [Mr. Wintrurop] injustice. It 
was possible, inasmuch as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] did originate the meas- 
ure that his colleague [Mr. Wintrnsop] had refer- 
red to him, [laughter,} when he had said that the 
scheme was originated by a President not elected 
by the people. (Renewed laughter.) If so, he 
thought it unjust in the gentleman to make such an 
allusion: if made with reference to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, he thought it ought to be re- 
sented; if it was not made to him, it was not sus- 
tained by the facts. 

Before proceeding to the main argument, Mr. D. 
proposed to touch upon another topic, that had been 
alluded to both by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. 
R. InGersou.,] to wit, as to the western boundary 
of the state of Texas, or of the original colony of 
Louisiana, with reference to the fact whether 
this question was one of annexation or of rean- 
nexation to the Union. In so far as the merits 
of the call were concerned, Mr. D. acknowl- 
edged that he deemed it immaterial; but he wished 
to exhibit it so far as the truth was concerned. 
It would be found, by looking into the records of 
the time, that, in the communication addressed by 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Apams] to Don Onis, in 1818, it was stated that the 
first settlement ever made in the country between 
the Sabine and the Rio del Norte, upon the Gulf of 
Mexico, was made in 1685 by La Salle, under the au- 
— of the French government. ‘They find it 
also there stated that the settlement thus made, in 
connection with the settlement previously made on 
the Mississippi and Illinois rivers by La Salle and 
Hennepin, formed the basis of the French colony 
under the title of Louisiana; that that title remained 
with France from the time of the settlement to 
1762, when it was transferred by France to Spain. 
In 1800, it was receded by Spain to France, in vir- 
tue of the treaty of St. Ildefonso; again it was held 
by France to 1803, when it was ceded to the United 
States. [t was true, in all these cessions of the 
Louisiana colony no boundaries were defined; but it 
was also true that, by the treaty of St. Ildefonso, it 
was conveyed by the extent and boundaries of the 
original territory of Louisiana, as it was also con- 
veyed with the same extent and boundaries in 1803 
to the United States. Then, if they could ascertain 
what the original boundaries of Louisiana were, 
they found out where the western boundary of the 
United States was under the treaty of 1803; and 
hence they found out whether it was now a question 
of annexation or of reannexation. 

It was sufficent for him to say, on the authority of 
the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, that 
France had always contended, when the territory be- 
longed to her, that the boundary was west of the Rio 
del Norte; also, that while Spain held possession of 
Louisiana, under the treaty from France, there was 
reason to believe that Spain regarded the Del Norte 
asthe boundary, from the fact that while Spain 
held possession. Lopez, the geographer to the King 
of Spain, made a map, and marked the Del Norte 
as the boundary; and from the additional fact, that 
a geography was also published about that time b 
another distinguished geographer in Spain, ehich 
made the same statement. 

These facts, taken with others to be derived from 
the records before him, showed clearly that the 
Del Norte was the western boundary of the territory 
of Louisiana; and hence the western boundary of 
the United States under the treaty of 1803. 

Having shown that France had always so re- 

arded it when she owned the country, and that 
Spain had always so regarded it when she owned 
the country, he now proceeded to show that the 
United States had always regarded it in like manner. 
For this purpose, he referred to the fact that Mr. 


Pinckney and Mr. Monroe had asserted to the | 


French government, that the title of the United 
States to the Del Norte was as perfect as it was to 
the island of New Orleans; that Mr. Monroe again, 
in 1016, stated that the United States had never 
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doubted it; and, further, that the gentleman frem 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] in 1818, in a letter to 
Don Onis, took the same ground, and repeated the 
statement of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Pinckney, that 
our title, as far as the Del Norte, was as perfect as 
our title to the island of New Orleans. 

But he wished here to notice one more point made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Discover- 
ing, as the gentleman had had done, that all the evi- 
dence was against him as to the point of the Sabine 
being the true boundary of Louisiana; that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts must be convicted of er- 
ror by reference to the historical facts of the case, 
the gentleman had asserted that that question had 
been previously settled by the act of 1812, estab- 
lishing the Sabine asthe boundary. Did not the 
gentleman know that that act did not purport to 
define the boundary between the United States and 
Spain? On the contrary, Mr. D. referred to the 
act to show thatit only made the boundary of the 
State of Louisiana, leaving the rest of the coi 4 
to be organized into territories as Congress shall 
direct. Ifthe gentleman insisted that that act did 
fix the boundary between us and Spain, by the 
same construction it was inevitable that that por- 
tion of the act fixing the northern boundary of the 
State would make it the northern boundary of our 
territory on the west of the Mississippi, and thus 
would exclude Arkansas, Missouri, and lowa from 
the Union. 

Agzin: he wished once more only to pay his re- 
spects to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman said the act of 1812 did establish the 
boundary between Spain and the United States, and, 
by that act, that we lost Texas, and not by the 
treaty of 1819. Ifthis were so, it furnished them 
with an instance in which the Congress of the 
United States had contracted with a foreign nation 
on the subject of boundary, without referring it to 
the treaty-making power at all. And thus it proved 
to them that Congress had the power to sell our 
country to a foreign nation, and of course, that it 
had the power to buy it back again; which annihi- 
lated his own objection that Congress had no power 
to buy foreign territory at all. 

He now came to the consideration of the - treaty 
of 1803, by which we purchased the territory of 
Louisiana, extending to the Rio del Norte, and in- 
cluding Texas. In that treaty was inserted an arti- 
cle [the 3d] declaring that the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory should be admitted into our Union, 
as soon as possible, on an equal footing with the 
other States, and that they should be protected in 
the enjoyment of their property and their rights 

é privileges, and especially in the exercise of 
1eir religion. That very treaty, which the gentle- 
man admitted included Texas, contained a solemn 
pledge that the whole of the territory, including 
‘Texas, should be admitted into the Union, and that 
the inhabitants thereof should be protected in the 
enjoyment of all their rights; and yet, in defiance 
of that solemn pledge, the treaty of 1819 sold 
‘Texas and the people of that country toa foreign 
despot, and converted American citizens into the 
serfs ofa foreign despotism, depriving them of their 
religion, and of all their rights and privileges, in vio- 
lation of the solemn pledge, and of the faith and 
honor of the nation. Were there not here some 
materials for the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
who had just taken his seat, [Mr. Wintnrop,] to 
dwell on the height of philanthropy, and his zeal for 
the extension of the erea of freedom. Might he 
not here well exert his eloquence to extend to them 
the protection of the government in the enjoyment of 
their religion, and their rights and privileges, and to re- 
deem the pledge that was violated by the treaty of 1819? 
But the gentleman said, that although the treaty of 
1819, did violate the treaty of 1803, yet, inasmuch 
as this government ratified it, we thereby lost all 
right and title to Texas. He admitted that fact, 
and admitted it with humiliation. He admitted that, 
by ourown fault, we had lostall right or pretext 
of right to that fine country. He applied to this 
case the strict principle of law, that no nation, 
more than an individual, shall be permitted to take 
advantage of his wrong. Hence he set up no claim 
of right to the possession of Texas. Yet at the 
same time he set up the principle though we had, by 
our own fault, lost all right, we had not freed our- 
selves from the obligation to redeem the pledges 
given by thetreaty of 1803. We were still bound 
to fulfil the stipulations of that treaty, and bring the 
people of Texas into our Union, vided they de- 
mand of us the fulfilment of the ge there given. 
Texas had demanded the fulfilment of that pledge; 
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and if we desired to maintain our reputation fy, 
honor and good faith before the civilized wor 
were bound to fulfil it. If he had the time to 
he could show that, within three months after the 
signature of the treaty of 1819, the people of Texas 
assembled together in solemn council, and put fort); 
to the world a solemn protest against being sold to 
the king of Spain, and pledging themselves never to 
acknowledge the validity of the bargain. He gaye 
that statement of facts as he found it in Niles’s 
Register. 

Mr. D. next took a view of the great commercial 
advantages that would result from the annexation 
of Texas, and pointed to the great and increasine 
market that would be opened by it to our northery, 
manufactures; and also pointed out the security that 
would be afforded by obtaining better boundaries 
than we now have, and thus avoiding collision with 
foreign powers. He then, in reply to the gentle. 
man from Massachusetts, went into the question as 
to the power of this government to admit foreign 
States into the Union, or to annex foreign territory 
to it. The gentleman (he said) had taken high 
ground, and met the question by refusing to argue 
it, though he required arguments from the friends of 
the measure. Those who were opposed to the an- 
nexation of Texas seemed to have adopted the plan 
of raising up objections, of suggesting difficulties, 
and of keeping the friends of the measure employed 
in removing them, so that they would be perme 
from going into the main question. ‘They had 
found that the people were against them on that sub- 
ject, and that they had expressed their will more 
unequivocally in favor of the annexation of Texas 
thanonany of the issues that were presented for 
their consideration. They therefore were reluctant 
to argue the question on its merits, and preferred a 
discussio2 on collateral issues. 

He agreed with the gentleman from Massaclu- 
setts that, if we annexed Texas to the Union, it 
must be done consistently with the constitution, and 
he was satisfied that Congress had the constitutional 
power to do it. In regard to the power to annex 
foreign territory to the Union, he had only to call 
the attention of gentlemen to the fact that, in the arti- 
clas of the old confederation, there was a proviso that 
Canada might be admitted into the Union as a mat- 
ter of right, whenever she asked it, and that any 
other colony might be admitted with the consent of 
nine States. What other colonies were alluded to? 
The old thirteen States were included in the con- 
federacy, and therefore none of them could have 
been alluded to. But gentlemen said that the colonies 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, were alluded 
to, but he would ask if Florida could not have been 
admitted under that article. It certainly was the in- 
tention of the framers éf the ee to admit 
foreign States into the Union if they could get nine 

tates to vote for it. Mr. D. went on to show that 
after the confederacy, the power of admitting foreign 
States into the Union was not restricted by the con- 
stitution, but enlarged by it. Propositions to restrict 
the admission of foreign States into the Union were 
made in the convention which framed the constitu- 
tion, and were rejected; after which the convention 
adopted the clause giving Congress the power of 
admitting new States into the Union. What else 
did they do? They struck out the proviso requiring 
the assent of nine States for the admis 
sion of new States, and inserted the proviso that 
Congress might do it. They also voted down the 
proviso requiring two-thirds, and rovided that Con- 
gress might do it by the votes of a majority. Mr. 
D. then referred to the treaties of Louisiana and 
Florida, to show the power of Congress to acquire 
foreign territory, and to the admission of Louisiana, 
Missouri, &c. into the Union, to show the power of 
Congress to admit territory so acquired into the 
Union as States. Mr. D. then went into an expla- 
nation of the powers of Congress to pass such laws 
as are necessary to carry the powers given by the 
constitution into effect, drawing a distinction be- 
tween the grounds of indispensable necessity, 48 
held by the democratic party, and the Jatitudinarian 
doctrine of convenience and expediency, as held by 
their opponents, contending for the constitutionality 
of the admission of Texas on the former grounds. 

He did not pretend to say that all the incidental 
powers were properly derived from the enumerated 
ones; but he did say that, in relation to all these 
questions, there was no express power in the con- 
stitution for their exercise. Congress, said the con- 
stitution, might admit new States into the Union; 
and it was now conceded that it included Texas; 
Congress might, therefore, make such laws as were 
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